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All Among the Heather 


N a fortnight’s time many of us will be taking the 
night train from Euston or King’s Cross on our way 
to the Highlands. When we alight at Stirling or 
Perth or wherever we diverge on to a local line, 

it will be with the feeling that once more we have left 
behind the dust and noise of cities and have escaped to 
the freedom of the hills. Once again we shall see the misty 
mountain masses against the skyline, the bold browns 
and purples of the great moors, and the woodlands of 
birch and pine straggling in disorder up the face of the 
hills to thin out into scrub and bracken where the heather 
begins. There will be the familiar track up the glen, the 
handful of whitewashed farm buildings and the keeper’s 
cottage. The clean air will fill our lungs and the sun 
bring out of the sweet earth the scent of heather and bog 
myrtle, and clean-washed quartz pebbles will wink at us 
as we cross the grey stones of the burn. Grouse or deer 
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are our quarry, or it may be the sea trout or the autumn 
salmon. But what matters most of all is the strange and 
unforgettable magic of the mountains and the moors. 

All the same, before we go we are not so purely idealistic 
as to care nothing whether our sport will be bad or good, 
and particularly we wish to know what are the prospects on 
the moors. The reports which have been collected from 
all parts of Scotland, and which appear in the shooting 
pages of this issue, are cheerful and reassuring. On -Il 
moors where the stock left at the end of 1929 was sufficie it 
the prospects for 1930 may be regarded as excellent. Te 
past winter was very favourable to grouse, and with tie 
exception of that late fall of snow at the end of February-— 
snow which fell heavily and quietly to a level depth of sore 
ten inches without any wind to blow it off the tops and sid +s 
of the hills, there was little in the weather to trouble or d: ;- 
turb the grouse. They had, fortunately, paired off early, a: d 
had already spread out well over the moors and high groun 1. 
This snow melted slowly on the higher reaches, and te 
birds moved off in search of food and were slow in comi: g 
back again—in many cases they found other nesting sit:s 
The actual nesting and hatching weather was good throug :- 
out, mild and warm in most areas and without any exce's 
of rain or of those sudden heavy downpours which are o 
fatal to the newly hatched young. The heather benefited 
from the same causes and is now in a forward condition. 

The month of June was dry—almost to a drought— 
and on many moors the weak springs on the flats gave out 
and they became waterless, with, as a result, heather 
growth checked and loss of feed for the young birds. Some 
moors in Nairn, Aberdeen, Inverness-shire and Speyside 
reported losses on the flats from this cause—a rare event 
in Scotland. In Caithness everything was favourable, 
and all points to a very good season there ; birds early and 
strong, and on moors where shooting over dogs takes place 
and no driving it will be necessary to shoot hard early on 
in the season as there is every probability of the forward 
strong young birds not lying to dogs well in later September, 
with the result that, if too many are left, there will be a 
grave danger of disease again breaking out. 

As for individual districts, the Speyside moors have 
never looked better, and it is probably the best year since 
1922. In Forfarshire grouse have done very well, and 
have made up all lost ground, especially in the Clova Strath 
and the high moors above ; the stock have spread out well, 
and even moors hardly shot owing to disease in 1928 now 
have good stocks and strong birds. Grouse in the south 
and south-west of Scotland had a remarkably good nesting 
time ; though the number of eggs per nest appears below the 
average on many moors, the percentage of hatching is high, 
and moors badly affected by disease have made good. 

Both the North of England and the Borders have good 
accounts of strong birds and early hatching and very few 
losses. Reports from shepherds, who, in fact, see more 
than any keeper can do on the fells and hillsides, are very 
optimistic, and as birds hatched early and safely, the outloo< 
is bright. With birds in forward condition, however, and the 
heather good, there appears to be every prospect of grous* 
packing early and a consequent risk later on in the seaso 
of large uncontrollable packs and of too many birds bein 
left on the moor itself. A situation may be produced whicl , 
when there comes the later addition of grouse driven dow:: 
from higher moors in bad weather, is bound to result i 
disease and a general set-back. Fortunately these trouble 
can be successfully avoided if only the moors are shot har« 
early in the season. And that at least we shall count n 


drawback. 





Our Frontispiece 


Sow trontispiece this week is a portrait ot the Duchess of 


Sutherland, who is the elder daughter of the seventh Ear 
of Lanesborough, and was married in 1912 to the Duke o 
Sutherland. An article on “ The Wild Life of Travancore,” b: 
the Duke of Sutheriand, appears in this issue of CouNTRY LIFE 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograp:: 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of COUNTRY LIFE be granted, excep 


when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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r EST MATCHES have the effect of putting all 
# other cricket a little into the shade, and the 
Gentlemen v. Players match last week was not 
= what it would have been in a non-Australian 
ye «. There was a certain air of lassitude about the 
Pl. yers’ eleven—natural enough, perhaps, after their 
ad work at Leeds, and this was not diminished by 
th. fact, too soon apparent, that the match could have 
no definite result. Still, there was much to be thankful 
for in the blaze of glory with which the second innings of 
the Gentlemen ended. Those who were lucky enough 
to see K. S. Duleepsinhji and G. O. Allen cracking the 
Players’ bowling to all parts of the field will not easily forget 
that noble slogging. The faster Larwood bowled the harder 
Alicn hooked him and the more deftly “‘ Duleep ” slipped 
hima past third man to the boundary. Nor were the slow 
bowlers forgotten, and there were two successive hits by 
Duleepsinhji off Leyland over Sutcliffe’s head in the long 
field which roused the crowd to frantic cheers and delighted 
laughter. If it was not the most serious kind of war, it was 
wholly magnificent. How much help the Selection Com- 
mittee obtained may be doubtful, but, at any rate, the fine 
bowling of Peebles in this match has earned him his place 
at Manchester, and Robins probably bowled himself into 
the team again. Hobbs is having a rest by the sea; 
Sutcliffe is presumably himself again, though his thumb 
was still bandaged at Lord’s; and we will hope for the 
best and, perhaps, in our heart of hearts, for weather that 
is not too fine and a sticky wicket. 


AFTER Miss Amy Johnson, Miss Winifred Brown ; 

and after Miss Winifred Brown, Miss Marjorie Foster. 
Without entering into comparisons of the qualities of differ- 
ent feats, Miss Foster’s achievement in winning the King’s 
Prize at Bisley is a truly remarkable one. The band played 
“ See the Conquering Heroine ” as she was borne from the 
firing point to the camp ; firemen escorted her to Frimley 
with, let us hope, the clanging of bells ; and finally we may 
imagine her being welcomed to her farm by the clucking 
of her own delighted chickens. All these honours and 
more also she deserves. Miss Foster did not know, as 
she has declared, that she had to make a bull with her last 
shot in order to win, nor, indeed, was the idea of winning 
in her head at all. This is not the least noteworthy thing 
about her victory, for it shows that she has that supremely 
valuable gift of complete concentration which is so charac- 
teristic of those who can win on these nerve-racking 
oc-asions. Another interesting point is that Miss Foster 
hes been accustomed to the use of a rifle ever since she 
W.s a small girl of twelve. No doubt this has given her 
tl t indefinable gift which in the case of an oarsman is 
cc ‘ed watermanship, or in a golfer produces a care-free 
s\ ng the despair of any late beginner. It may well be 
tl_: Miss Foster’s bright example may lead to many little 
g s being teethed on a miniature rifle. 


HE crowds who watched the latest Shamrock leave her 
moorings at Gosport on Saturday and afterwards 
s: v her towed by Erin down the roads were justly proud, 
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in spite of her disguise, of the latest and fairest daughter 
of the seas. She is a proper ship, and not a freak or a 
racing machine. Thanks to last season’s decision of the 
New York Yacht Club, that vessels competing for the 
America Cup must be constructed in accordance with 
Lloyds’ Rules, flimsy and freakish vessels will be barred 
this year, and the yachts will be strongly and sensibly 
constructed. Sir Thomas Lipton, whether he is successful 
this time or not, need fear no comparisons with 
Shamrock V. She has been thoroughly “tuned up ” 
at the coastal regattas and, more recently, on the Solent. 
But she labours—if anything so ethereal can be said to 
labour—under considerable disadvantages. She is only 
one, and the potential defenders of America’s cup are 
four. Further, she must make the long and trying journey 
to Newport under a completely unnatural rig, her racing 
rig must then be reinstated and she must be “ re-tuned ”’ 
for the race. But Mr. Nicholson is probably the best 
big - yacht designer in the world, and Captain Heard is 
certainly the cleverest skipper. So let us all hope that 
the fourteenth attempt may succeed and that Sir Thomas 
Lipton may realise his life’s ambition. 


SERIOUS accidents in short distance flying, whether to 

liners or private machines, have already become so rare 
that a wave of horror was aroused by the inexplicable 
disaster at Meopham on Monday. ‘The facts that the 
machine had already made the journey once that day 
and that both the pilots were men of long experience 
discount any likelihood of carelessness or of the aeroplane 
not being airworthy. The only clue in what must at present 
be regarded as a mystery of the air comparable to those 
mysteries of the sea which evade explanation is that flying 
conditions on that day were exceptionally tricky. But 
whether explanations are forthcoming or no, the same 
sympathy will be felt for those who have thus suddenly 
lost close relations or charming friends. All the victims 
were so well known and liked that their deaths will be the 
more widely regretted. In Lord Dufferin a life of great 
public value has been lost, while Lady Ednam, for whose 
husband particular sympathy must be felt, and Mrs. 
Loeffler were ladies with as many friends outside as within 
the pleasant circle in which they moved. 


CHEVIOT. 
There’s none goes north to shoot the grouse 
Or stalk the wild red deer 
But passes into Scotland’s house 
By this her threshold here. 
There’s no one travels, best or worst, 
To seek the bounds of Dee 
But takes the leave of Cheviot first 
Before the road is free. 


He stands bedecked in robe of blue, 
The Warden of the March, 

To pass those eager thousands through 
To lands of ling and larch ; 

Too proud to parley with those guests 
Whose wheels shall whirl them far 

To purpler slopes and bolder crests 
Beyond the Carter Bar. 


The happy hearts that seek the north 
May pay some tribute here 

Before they fade across the Forth 
To realms that they revere: 

May greet the shepherd’s lonely cot, 
And see o’er rippling grass 

The shadows wave from Cheviot 


The freedom of the Pass. 
WILL H. OGILvIE. 


ON the same day that we received the Design and 

Industries Association’s amusing Cautionary Guide 
to Oxford, we read in the papers that the Dean and Corpor- 
ation of Canterbury are at grips with a cement factory which 
proposes to plant itself on the edge of the city. Although 
Canterbury has made a town plan, the cement factory has, 
somehow, found its way into the area reserved on the plan 
for residential development, whence, when finished, it 
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will exhale some two tons of carbon dioxide per hour 
into the lungs of inhabitants, and on to the stonework of 
the cathedral. The corporation of Canterbury, while 
properly anxious to encourage industry, may take courage to 
persevere in keeping industrial works at a respectful distance 
by a perusal of the brochure on Oxford, which is suffering 
from the effect of similar development uncontrolled. But 
although the contrast between the jewelled heart of Oxford 
and its shoddy setting is grievous, Mr. William Ellis rightly 
pays tribute to the admirable remedial measures being taken 
by the City engineer. The presence of this gentleman has 
assured that what new works are undertaken—be they the 
name plates of streets or the widening of crowded thorough- 
fares—bear the impress of a fine and civilised mind. 


[? is not very many years ago that we were told by those 

who instruct public opinion that there really was very 
little reason for an Englishman to bother to learn foreign 
languages. Stick to your own tongue, we were told, and 
England’s predominant position in the world of trade and 
industry will make everybody else talk your language. 
And thirty years ago it was no doubt true that, so far as 
our traders were concerned, their language handicap was 
practically negligible. The result was that foreign and 
intensely living languages like French, German and Spanish 
were taught in our schools as though they had been dead 
for centuries, and that they were taught almost exclusively 
to those who needed them for academic rather than for 
practical purposes. Nowadays conditions are radically 


different, and if British trade and industry are to retain - 


anything of their old predominance, there must be something 
in the nature of a revolution in modern language teaching. 
This at least is the opinion of the Committee on Education 
for Salesmanship whose Report on the question was pub- 
lished on Monday by the Stationery Office. The Committee 
have examined our own system, or lack of system, and have 
compared it with those prevailing abroad. ‘They have 
come to the clear-cut conclusion that Englishmen wishing 
to represent their country’s business interests abroad are 
unduly handicapped compared with those who are educated 
in the competing countries of Europe. 


FH{SPECIALLY are they handicapped by the lack of 

importance attached here to the spoken language 
and by the lack of success on the part of English schools 
in developing their pupils’ conversational powers. ‘This 
is no doubt largely due to the fact that, in the past, modern 
language teaching has been discouraged and a very low 
standard of competence has been accepted from the modern 
language masters of our secondary schools. French, 
German and Spanish have generally been taught by English- 
men whose lack of facility in the tongues they taught 
inevitably threw them back on the school text-book and 
the end-of-term examination. What public schoolboy 
does not remember the sudden consternation which over- 
took poor Mr. Blank, the French master, on discovering 
that a new boy was a Parisian born and bred? All this 
must be changed if the Report of the Salesmanship Com- 
mittee is to be of effect and foreign languages are to be 
more intelligently and effectively taught. 


ig is, no doubt, foolish to take the uglification of England 

too much to heart—to let it prey upon the mind or spoil 
one’s appetite. But except in a few instances such as 
on the Lewes Road out of Brighton, where it is in- 
telligently controlled, the ribbon development along roads 
is a national disease, or, rather, a symptom of national 
debility. Captain Swinton has been writing to the 
Times imploring people to have “ parkways ”—fringes 
of meadow and woodland and playground along the 
new roads, instead of packed, perky houses. But, unless 
the nation is prepared to pay for the privilege of 
decency and to buy the road frontages to the desired 
depth, the unspeakable inevitably creeps along it, and 
within a few years the road which, when new, passed 
through virgin country, is a flux of disgusting growths. 
Where a town-planning scheme is in existence it is possible 
to schedule road margins as “‘ open space,” but before ribbon 
development can be scotched, building away from main 
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roads must be encouraged by reducing the standard required 
of service roads by local authorities. At present these little- 
used roads have to be so strongly made that it is far cheaper 
for a speculator to build along an existing main road. 


ITH the destruction of Devonshire House and the 
more recent sale of Lansdowne House adjoining it, 
many people must have been wondering how long Berkele 
Square could hold out against commercialisation. The 
news now comes that nine houses on the east side are 1 
be put up for sale, besides six others in neighbouring Bruto . 
Street. Are we to suppose that this is the beginning « 
the end? Up till now, alone among the squares of Mayfai 
Berkeley Square has preserved intact its quiet seclusio 
and its old aristocratic bearing. Even when overlooke | 
on its south side by towering blocks of hotels and fla’; 
it has persisted in ignoring the claims of the twentie? 1 
century as if it were aware of nothing that has passed sinc 2 
the time of the four Georges. In No. 11—one of the hous: s 
soon to be sold—Horace Walpole lived as an old man, an 1 
here he died from an attack of gout succeeding a cold | = 
had contracted at Strawberry Hill. No. 13 once containe 
the Marquess of Hertford’s fine gallery of pictures, whic 
now form the nucleus of the Wallace Collection. In another 
house George IV, when Prince of Wales, often brougl:t 
Mrs. Fitzherbert to dine with Lord and Lady Claremon‘. 
Ghosts of the past, they still haunt this one unchanged 
corner of the London they knew. But now they must be 
beginning to grow apprehensive. 


mh 
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PEAT FIRE. 
How good this friendly smell of windswept moor ! 
Draw near, draw near, 
And stir the fire until the heart’s aglow, 
My very dear. 
No cloistered altar-flame burns kindlier, 
No sacrificial smoke more rare than this, 
No sanctuary so sure. : 
What do you see? What do you hear ? 
Once . . . long ago 
Red rowans mirrored in a darkling tarn, 
Grey ancient stones athwart a sunset sky, 
And twilight falling, and the peewits calling 
Across the whin and heather—- 
(Sparks that fly, 
Agleam one starry moment ere they die)— 
And two that walked with youth and talked together 
Once, once But the fire burns low. 
ANGELA GORDON. 


ONDON street traffic presents such an intricate tangle 
of problems that even to get rid of one or two of 
the smaller knots may be said to constitute a minor triumph. 
Now that roundabout systems and one-way traffic schemes 
have been applied in almost all the practicable places ia 
Central London, there is no further hope of any spectacul: r 
improvement from these ingenious means. Other remedie:, 
however, remain to be explored, and some of these a:> 
considered in the report, just published, by the Londo. 
Traffic Advisory Committee. One of the most importar¢ 
recommendations concerns long-distance motor coaches, 
which, at present, are allowed to take down and pick u> 
their passengers in any street, however busy. It is sug- 
gested that, owing to their rapidly increasing numbe: ; 
and enormous size, they shall be restricted to streets an 
squares which are little frequented. An extension c° 
automatic control signals is foreshadowed, which may d 
something in a street like Oxford Street to co-ordinat 
trafic. But more important is the section which con 
siders the serious interruption to traffic caused by roa 
works. Of this we have almost daily proof. Even the layin: 
of one gas or water main will cause the most indescribab!: 
confusion. Pending the time when all mains beneat. 
important roads can be laid together in tunnels, so tha‘ 
they are accessible without breaking up the road surface. 
an arrangement should be come to at once whereby the 
various authorities agree to carry out repairs at the same 
time, giving adequate notice beforehand. Within the last 
six weeks the road in which this office stands has been 
‘* excavated ”’ no less than three times. 
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ie TO THE HIGHLANDS BOUND 
iper i 
““ONCE MORE HIS FOOT ON HIGHLAND HEATH 
th a HAS TROD AS FREE AS AIR.” 
y 
As : O a Scotsman in England it is often surprising what _ think about it all. What qualities in the place and people going 
The L contradictory and positive views most Englishmen to strike them! Though one ought not to care a bit for the 
in hold on their native land. But there is reason in rich invaders’ opinions, I cannot help hoping, as I see them 
this apparent confusion. For Scotland and the Scots off at King’s Cross, that they will not have to ask for a heavy 
aie are made up of such positive and contradictory extremes. overdraft from the Scottish branch of their bank; that they 
5 | Some people call us mean ; others praise our generous hospi- _ will not land up in a Border hotel on a wet Sunday afternoon ; 
fai ) tality. Some people say that the Scottish climate is nothing that they will not, with their heavy, well meant patronising 
S10! but a moist and persistent hell ; others that a Scottish summer manner, put the back up the huge Highlander who works the 
rke | | — is the most glorious thing in the world. All are right. Anyone ferry at ——-; that they will not think (nor show that they 
fla‘ s » can testify to that who has endured the maddening, niggling _ think) that what remains of the Scottish peasantry is “‘ quaint,” 
let caution of a Scottish lawyer (or bank manager refusing an nor that the slow, cautious manners of the hotel servants are 
ince ' overdraft !) ; who has enjoyed the genial generosity of a Scottish meant to be rude; that they will be sensible enough to like 
us‘ 5 » host, whether he be lawyer, Highlander, bank manager or what I like, and sensitive enough not to laugh too openly at 
and Abc-deen business man presiding at his own board ; who what we all think ridiculous. 
4 he » has watched for three weeks through the window of an I also say to them that I hope they will have good weather. 
lias ; exp asive and depressing West Highland hotel what seems But that really, being spoken, is perfunctory compared with 
P to .e the whole body of the Atlantic tumbling or drifting the other silent hopes for their journey. For your visitor 
hic dov 1 out of the west wind; or who has in the height of _ who is worthy of being in the Highlands at all (and I have to 
th : | Jun wandered through that fantastic Paradise of painted suppose that my friends are) will like them in any of their 
ughit mountains and peacock-blue channels of the sea known as _ natural climatic moods. The impossible colours of the west 
on. ; the West Highlands, while the sun for only a couple of on a sunny summer day would be too much if they lasted 
iged ' hur:'ed dutiful hours deserts the scene for the other parts of | always, or, indeed, for most of the year. Strawberries and 
t be | the British Empire. champagne (or raspberries and hock, if you prefer it) make 
No wonder people think and say different things about an exquisite food and drink, but one cannot eat them always 
the olace and its inhabitants. And at this time of the year, all the time. And the eye cannot for ever be debauched upon 
whe the southern English leaves are turning a little too dusty a feast of purple, ultramarine, scarlet, green and gold. But 
to b> comfortable ; when the freshness of the summer is gone; __ the virtue of the mist and the rain is not entirely negative ; 
whe. partridges are beginning to think a little uneasily about _ its merit is not simply that it purges the eye for the next revelling 
the “irst, which is not too distant ; when the even more confident in colour. You may enjoy it (I speak purely for the deliberate 
phessant, whose memory, it may not be too fanciful to suppose, _ pleasure-seeker) for its own sake. A day on the moor with 
is a little poorer, is beginning to suspect that he has been left streamers of mist coming down from the high hills, the rain 
in peace for a long time; when the trains to the north are driving in from the sea in great hissing onslaughts, passing, 
beginning to fill up with those fortunate people who can spare stopping and then beginning again, can invigorate the weak 
the time to hunt an earlier, wilder, swifter, to English eyes a and can delight the subtly minded. You get a curious sense 
more exotic game, I often wonder what they are going to of remoteness if you have enjoyed such a day. For when the 
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sun is shining and the air is clear 
you know that there is something 
behind those mountains ; it may be 
only other mountains, but behind 
those there are towns and roads 
and trams and ice-cream shops, aid 
all the other by-products of “‘ civ'\i- 
sation.” You may be far from then, 
but if only these ‘ vast protub: r- 
ances,” as Johnson called then, 
were not there, you would be a’ le 
to see the smoke and dust aad 
fumes rising up on the horizon. 

However, when the mist is 
down and the west is full of 
rain, all is lost; the world clea ly 
does not exist—perhaps it ne er 
did—at any rate, it does 
matter now. You return ‘o 
wherever you are staying. (J et 
us, for the purpose of our romar ‘ic 
argument, suppose that it is c1e 
of those little whitewashed Highl : 1d 
houses that have such grace ul 
proportions, yet are so deep «aid 
strong and old, and were bvilt 
before the rot of Scottish archit:c- 
ture set in.) You take down your 
rod (let us, in further suppositicn, 
add that it is a little late in the 
year and you have been sea-trout 
fishing). You stiffly remove your 
boots and take the basket into the 
kitchen and pour the silver things 
out on to a plate; none of them 
is worth weighing, but they were 
great fun catching. You look at 
them for a moment, and then turn 
to go upstairs to have a hot bath, 
for only now do you realise how 
wet and cold and battered you 
have been. Someone says, “ Will 
you not have a glass of whisky ?” 
You say, “‘ Yes, please.” 

And with the air of the moor 
in your lungs, and the smell of 
the wet heather and the peat still 
in your brain, you take a draught 
that somehow seems a concentrated 
expression of all that you have 
been breathing and smelling all 
day. And it is as deep and strong 
and old as the house itself. After 
supper (no, it must not be dinner), 
consisting of some of the trout you 
caught, scones, oat cakes and 
heather honey, you sit in front of 
the fire and think. And while you 
think you can hear against tie 
window-pane, which even now | as 
not quite dulled into the blackn:ss 
of the night, the swish of tue 
Atlantic rain. For the first tiie 
in your life you really don’t c:e 
whether to-morrow is wet or fi: e. 
You have, subtle and admiral le 
person that you are, resources in y u 
for enjoying bsth, and you know t. 

And so it is with the extren ’s 
in the Scottish people. They refl: *t 
the weather and most of its qualiti 3, 
and if only you will take the trou! ¢ 
to see in them what you saw n 
the weather, you will be able o 
enjoy the whole rich flavour f 
what is left of Scottish life. 

That, maybe, is what I think +s 
I leave King’s Cross, having se°n 
my friends off; but I don’t really 
care how they get on, or what th y 
think about it all, because all t.1e 
time my mind is full of the stronger 


and more dominant emotion of 


envy as I walk back through tie 
hot, dusty London streets. 
Moray McLaren. 
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STUD FARM 


AT CHEVELEY 





MARES IN A PADDOCK 


GENTLY flowing brook intersects the stud farm and 

gives its name to Mr. Archie Falcon’s Brook Stud on 

the outskirts of Newmarket. It was once a part of the 

famous Cheveley Park estate, and Mr. R. V. L. 

Sherwood’s elaborate stud farm, which takes its name 
from the estate, is adjacent. So also is Mr. Harry Morriss’s 
Banstead Manor Stud, where is the Derby winner Manna and, 
in season, the many distinguished mares that have been found 
a place on his visiting list. Still another farm is in the making 
there. There is, in fact, a nest of stud farms within an area of 
rich land ideally adapted to the purpose to which it is being 
put. 
The Brook Stud was new tome. For one thing, it has only 
been in existence for about four years. Four years ago it was 
just a quiet workaday farm, almost wholly arable in character, 
and not more than a hundred and fifty acres have been transformed 
by Mr. Falcon into grass paddocks. ‘They are, however, enough, 
and even leave a margin for the maintenance of such mares and 
their offspring 
as he is in- 
cluding in his 
budget. They 
even have 
room for 
those visiting 
mares whose 
presence has 
also to be 
provided for 
where there is 
a successful 
sire. The 
stud master 
with en- 
lightened 
ideas, who is 
thinking 
ahead, always 
creates a re- 
serve of pad- 
docks to cover 
the inevitable 
periods when 
others are 
being rested 
or turned 
over and re- 
sown. 

The Brook 
Stud has for 
a background 
part of the 
village of 
Cheveley: 
that part, in 
fact, which 


clusters round Frank Griggs. 
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AT BROOK STUD FARM. 


the church. One morning of exquisite beauty during a recent 
July meeting at Newmarket I stood in a paddock thick with 
herbage. Mares and foals were contentedly grazing in a cool and 
comforting breeze. Yearling colts teased and capered in another 
paddock, while in their own special territory were yearling fillies 
growing, thriving and maturing every day to the quiet satisfaction 
of their owner. 

I looked across and beyond the brook to a field in which sun 
and breeze were making the hay harvest look so simple and straight- 
forward, to a field of waving wheat, its heavy heads on long straw 
rippling and shimmering in the sunshine. A lot such a crop, must 
take out of the ground, I thought, and then again remembered 
that only rich soil could yield it. 

I imagine Mr. Falcon must have been keenly interested in 
breeding all his life, first as an observer and as a student of this 
or that theory and a believer in first principles. One cannot 
suddenly plunge right into such a business without first having 
serious ideas to be tested in serious practice. Knowledge and 
enthusiasm 
are a first 
essential with 
the man who 
wishes to 
make a com- 
mercial = suc- 
cess of his 
venture and 
wants to 370 
farther than 
the mere 
amateur. 

It was on 
these seric us 
lines that }\ r. 
Falcon, h: ’- 
ing faith n 
himself, - 
gan as a 
breeder of 
bloodstoc 
During t!e 
few years ¢ 
owned ard 
conducted t e 
Bungalo v 
Stud at Wocd 
Ditton he ws 
largely e- 
gaged in 

earning. [fe 
took it over 
from that re- 
markabie 
character, 
MartinGurry, 
who, though 
he could 
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neither read nor write, 
was yet deeply learned 
in racehorse breeding 
and training. At the 
end of this period Sir 
Victor Sassoon made 
an offer for the Bun- 
galow Stud, dnd, in 
addition to the pro- 
perty, he took over a 
number of Mr. Falcon’s 
mares. Mr. Falcon 
began to look round 
for another home for 
those mares he had 
retained, and particu 
larly for a home for 
Tremola, the horse in 
wich he had such 
unwavering faith as a 


sic. ‘The once great 
Cheveley Park estate 
w:s being dismem- 


be-ed. Gone was the 
da when any one purse 
coild afford to main- 
tana it. Mr. Falcon 
be ame a buyer of a 
fa. of a hundred and 
fii y acres, of which 
be: a trifle was grass- 
lacd. When he first 
weit to look over it 
he walked into a field 
of roots. Weeds were 
ra pant and over knee 
hi-h, but below were 
m.gnificent roots. He 
arsued that if such 
sp endid roots could 
grew in those con- 
di‘ions, there must be 
immense virtue in the 
land. It was then 
that the Brook Farm 
became the _ Brook 
Stud Farm. 

A few days prior 
to my visit to New- 
market I was looking 
over a new stud of 
modest proportions in 
the Chiltern Hills. 
Cattle had been fed on 
its old pastures, but 
only very few horses, 
and they were not of 
the thoroughbred sort. 
The new owner was 
telling me how he 
had been at pains to 
re-stimulate nature by 
employing this and that 
artificial manure, basic 
slag here, and some- 
thing else there. He 
was hoping for great 
results. 

I always like to 
compare the ideas of 
stud farm owners on 
these questions. One 
man will tell you that 
he is all for this 
artificial manure; 
another won’t have it 
at any price. He has 
found something else 
to show better results. 
A good deal depends, 
of course, on_ the 
character of the land, 
wether it be lime- 
stone—which is ad- 
mittedly the best for 
the breeding and rear- 
irz of racehorses— 
cownland turf, just 
np cadow turf, or old 
p rkland  pasturage. 

Falcon is un- 
Cc npromising in the 
t. -tter. He believes in 
£ ‘ting as close to 
n ture as possible. 
Fe believes in making 
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DAM OF MANY WINNERS, WITH FILLY FOAL BY TREMOLA. 


LA SOLFATARA, BY LEMBERG 


SUNNY STRAND, 


WITH COLT FOAL 
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crops. 
for the time being were restored 
to wheat and oats after the deep 
soil had been brought to the sur- 
face. And ever since possession 
was taken in the autumn of 1926, 
natural manures from bullocks 
and pigs have been used with 
very satisfactory results. Once 
every five years some part of 
the farm will doubtless come 
under cultivation again. That 
is what Mr. Falcon means by 
his theory of keeping as close 
as possible to nature in order 
that everything possible shall be 
got out of the land. 

No stranger can go to this 
stud farm and not be struck 
with the remarkably well 
nourished appearance of all the 
horses, whether brood mares 
with foals or those youngsters 
passing rapidly from foalhood 
to yearlings and nearing the time 
when they shall pass into train- 
ing. Wemust attribute the fine 
bone and unusual development 
of the Tremola foals to the 
influence of the horse ; but the 


well-being of their mothers and the way the youngsters have 
flourished must also be attributed in part to the ample provision 


contact with those virtues of good soil which are found deeper 
than the ordinary plough can drive. 

Consequently, Mr. Falcon turned over the old arable land. 
It was sown and put down to grass, and at once produced wonderful 
Wonderful crops there were, too, from those acres which 


A CHARMING YEARLING 


provided in the eighty-seven acres of fenced-in paddocks. 


If one horse could induce his owner to embark on the 
hazardous adventure of breeding, it would be Tremola. 


Frank Griggs. 


YEARLING COLTS 
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Probably 





Mr. Falcon always had at the back of his mind an intention 
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breed some time from a few of his own mares. The acquisiti 


of Tremola made this vague intention something more. 


) 
1 
Tremc¢ a 
1 


has been described as the most handsome son of Tredennis 
England. His dam, Bachelor’s Beauty, by Winkfield from Milac -, 





FILLY BY TREMOLA—CELSIA. 


race. 


Tremola raced wide of his field and alone. 
impression of tremendous speed that time, and I can see him 


was an own brother to Bachelo: 's 
Button, who defeated Pret y 
Polly for the Ascot Gold Cu... 
Tredennis sired Bachelor s 
Double and the winners of 4”0 
races. His daughter, Wet Kiss, 
produced Coronach to Hurry 
On. Tremola himself was un- 
doubtedly a good horse on the 
Turf. After winning as a 
maiden at Kempton Park he 
was second for the Irish Derby 
and later was second to Pole- 
march, beaten only a neck for 
the Great Northern St. Leger. 
Polemarch went on to win the 
St. Leger at Doncaster. He 
was a winner at four and five 
years ofage. Mr. Falcon bought 
him—‘‘ stole him,” he called it 
—as a four year old when he 
came up for auction for 2,800 
guineas. I think, perhaps, the 
last race he won was the Beau- 
fort Stakes at Newmarket on 
the July Course, when, carrying 
top weight of gst. 12lb. over 
seven furlongs, he won by four 
lengths. I well remember that 
He gave the 


racing and winning in my mind as I write this. 





IN A BROOK STUD FARM PADDOCK. 


You have only to glance at his picture to have some idea of 
his most unusual power and wealth of bone. 


Look at those 
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RHODANTHE, WITH FILLY FOAL BY TREMOLA. 


aarters, thighs and second thighs. They are really abnormal, 
id explain why they are present in all or most of the young 
‘remolas I have seen. I think I could identify a Tremola yearling 
r colt anywhere. That is proof how a horse stamps his own 
‘pe and characteristics on his stock. We have seen the same sort 
f thing with Hurry On, and those big chestnut sons and daughters 
f his (especially the sons) which have been so typical of him. 
‘ou saw it with the young Tetrarchs, and his distinguished son, 
‘etratema, is doing the same thing. Such sires are almost 
wariably successful. 

This has been Tremola’s fourth season at the stud. During 
1e 1930 season he was mated with forty mares, including a dozen 
rso the property of his owner. It shows that he has won outside 
ppreciation and that he has gained the position which Mr. Falcon 
»recasted for him with such striking confidence and faith. Actually 
he first of his progeny to run was a winner. Could any horse 
rake a more perfect start? The Elizabeth L. colt ran for and 
‘on a race at Liverpool in Mr. Falcon’s colours and was bought 
1 for a thousand guineas. In his second season he can claim to 

have sired the fastest three year old in the country—Stingo, who 
von the Fern Hill Stakes at Ascot, beating Friarvine, winner of 
the Severals Stakes at Newmarket in the spring, and Doiolite, 
winner of the Two Thousand Guineas. Yes, there is no doubt 
that Stingo is entitled to the position of being our fastest three year 


old. 





Mr. Falcon believes that Tremola fillies are going to prove 
of exceptional value for breeding purposes. So strongly does he 
believe this that he is proposing not to send some of any he may 
have in training, so that they may not be subjected to the tremen- 
dous nerve strain of training and racing. With colts such has 
to be faced, but with fillies from which it is proposed to breed 
this breeder is convinced that they must be all the better able to 
perform their functions if they lead a natural life and do not suffer 
any loss of vitality consequent on inability to bear the now tre- 
mendous strain on racehorses. 

Among the illustrations will be noticed one of the mare 
Celsia and a foal by Tremola. You have only to glance at her 
fore legs to understand why she never raced, though age has 
accentuated the malformation. However, she has proved of 
very considerable value as a matron. She was foaled in 1917, 
by Cylgad from Larkspur II, by St. Frusquin. Her filly foal 
(notice the abnormal development of the quarters which is 
characteristic of the stock of the sire) is by Tremola, and is, 
therefore, an own sister of Trembling Grass, who last year, for 
his joint owners, Mr. Falcon and Mr. Edgar Wallace, won the 
Doncaster Foal Plate of £840 and the Robin Hood Stakes of 
£988 at Hurst Park. 

Celsia is also the dam of Linaria, a winner of three races ; 
Eastern Bloom, winner of two races ; and of two smart winners 





PASSING SHOW, WITH FILLY FOAL BY TREMOLA. 


in India. ‘The best yearling at the stud in my opinion is by 
Tremola from Celsia, and, therefore, a full sister again of 
Trembling Grass. There is a particularly fine picture of her, 
a model of balance and sweet lines. I have a most astonish- 
ing story to tell about her, one which, I think, will particularly 
interest other stud masters and stud grooms. Both Mr. Falcon 
and his very able stud groom, Mr. E. Prentice, declare that 
the filly was born dead. Shall I say she was born to all 
appearances dead ? 

This is what happened. When born, the foal was for the 
moment laid on one side in order that Mr. Prentice could attend 
to the mother. He really laid it on one side because he thought 
there was no sign of life, for he remarked to his son, who was 
helping him: “ I’m afraid it’s a dead one.” Picking up the 
foal again he laid it across his knees and began to use artificial 
respiration as a forlorn hope. The heart was not beating and 
there was no breathing. After a short while it gave a gasp. 
He persevered with the pressure on the lungs, and in half an 
hour it was up on its legs. Mr. Prentice thinks that there was 
some obstruction in the windpipe. While carrying the foal the 
mare was kicked, and it is possible that some injury to the foal’s 
windpipe was done at that time. ‘To-day, however, that foal is, 
as I think, the best yearling at the stud. 

Of other mares I may mention Sunny Strand, Rhodanthe, 
Passing Show and La Solfatara. Sunny Strand is by Sunstar, 
from Foreshore by Forfarshire. Her foal is by Tremola, and she 
is in foal to the horse again. The youngster at foot is a most 
shapely fellow. Rhodanthe’s filly foal is also by Tremola, who 
has imparted the usual features to the youngster. The mare is 
by Spearmint out of Chrysanthe, by Marcovil. 

Passing Show, with her bay filly foal by Tremola, is interest- 
ing because this daughter of Acclaim has bred such winners as 
Boss of the Show, Windermere Laddie, Ginger Gee and Bowl of 
Roses ; while Double Pass, who is from her, is dam of a yearling 
which made 8,o00 guineas at the Doncaster sales last year. La 
Solfatara is a mare of marked quality, by Lemberg out of an 
Ayrshire mare. She won the West of Scotland Foal Stakes and 
was fifth in the Oaks in her year. 

I have not the space remaining in which to discuss the year- 
lings in detail. Is it not a truism that yearlings can show so 
much promise in their paddock-free days only to belie it when 
the racecourse test comes to be applied. In this case, however, 
there is the concrete knowledge that the sire has made good, and 
the fact that they will make such a start as will be assisted by good 
looks and intelligent rearing. Studs of this size are really the 
backbone of the breeding industry, which owes much to the 
enterprise of such enthusiastic and thoughtful men as Mr. Falcon, 
and I have no doubt at all that the Brook Stud Farm at Cheveley 
is going to be a great success. SIDNEY GALTREY. 


Frank Griggs. A VIEW OF SOME OF THE PADDOCKS. Copyright. 
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An account ts given of the brilliant and tragic career of the builder of Southill, 
Samuel Whitbread the younger, who died in 1815. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 
The Seat of 
MR. SAMUEL HOWARD WHITBREAD. 
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The rooms described are, 
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perhaps, the most exquisite examples of Regency decoration in existence. 


T is the complex temperament of Samuel Whitbread the 
younger that permeates Southill, though much must also 
be allowed to the influence of his beautiful wife, Lady 
Elizabeth, daughter of the first Earl Grey, whose portrait 
by Hoppner hangs beside his in the drawing-room (Fig. 3). 

There is tragedy in the comparison of these serene portraits 

and the gracious rooms that they survey with the storms of 

emotion that shipwrecked their originals. 


1.—CHERRY-COLOURED 


SILK DRAPERIES 


Thirty years after 





IN THE 


political career. 


man and a staunch woman. 








DRAWING-ROOM. 


her husband’s suicide Lady Elizabeth was laid to rest be ide 
him in Cardington Church, and the relief above them, by H. 
Weekes, of husband and wife kneeling united in love :nd 
humility, is a most touching memorial to the lives of an ho iest 
In Gainsborough’s portrait of iim 
at Southill, or the Romney leaving-portrait at Eton, we can 
see the brilliant young man on the eve of his marriage »nd 
At Eton, Grey—to become the Lord Grey of 


the Reform Bill—was his inti- 
mate and contemporary, and 
soon Whitbread fell in love 
with his friend’s sister. There 
is preserved an acrostic which, 
on some cheerful visit, he 
penned for the lady : 


What is seen in the morning 
proclaims a fine day 

What widows put on when their 
grief fades away 

Is the name of a girl who shal! be 
my own 

Is the name of a girl who was 
hurled from the throne 

Is the name of all names in which 
I delight 

But a name I will change in the 
Devil’s own spite. 


He was married in 1788 at the 
age of twenty-four. 

Whitbread carried into 
Parliament, on his election for 
Bedford in 1790, the humani- 
tarianism and strict religious 
principles of his father and 
that inspiring friend of his 
father’s, John Howard. And 
he added to them an eloquent 
passion for liberty and pe. ce. 
He soon attracted the atten on 
of Fox, and constituted him self 
the assailant of every al ise 
and the enemy of all oppress >n. 
With his brother-in-law, G :y, 
the eccentric Francis Burc ‘tt, 
and William Cobbett, he for: ed 
an extreme radical and “‘! tle 
England” clique among he 
Whigs. Among the causes he 
espoused were “peace at ay 
price” with France, he 
abolition of slavery, a minim m 
agricultural wage, “‘ three a: es 
and a cow,” the scandal us 
treatment of the Prin °ss 
of Wales, and the alle: ed 
peculations of Lord Mely lle 
at the Admiralty. 

In the impeachment of 
Melville that he succeeded in 
engineering, he conducted the 
attack himself, speaking for 
hours on end with his peculiar 
mixture of ability, invective snd 
conceit, a specimen of which 
may be quoted, as much for 
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The west end of the drawing-room. 
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an example of his oratory as 
for the amusing parody that i 
evoked. The speech was mad 
er red Ie on June 11th, 1805 : 
—— Now, my Lords, the 11th of 
r June is to me a dies notandis. O 
this 11th of June my father set u; 
in Business, on the 11th of Jun 
he annually balanced his Account: 
he / Bie, on the 11th of June his son wa 
zs , ie : . eee: . required to assist in this laboriou 
‘ 5 duty, on the 11th of June he kney 
the progressive Increase of hi 
substance and the generous Fruit 
of his honest Industry, on th 
11th of June my Father died, an: 
the day on which a good ma: 
; 4 dies is not to be forgotten. 
= | Pe’ || | y In the Letters of Samuc 
’ y s ; i Hibbert, 1750-96, is printe 
) ae , : Ek Sener b a pasquinade on this speec 
often ascribed to Canning, bu 
there identified as by J. Jeky! 
which runs as follows : 
On a certain great orator wh: 
delivered a speech full of nev 
metaphors at a late _Impeachmen 
I am like Archimedes in scienc 
and skill. 
I am like a young Prince wh 
; oe marched straight up a hill! 
a ‘ ' : iii wiilia la ; na And to interest the hearts of thx 
i : fair be it said 
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I remember 
Much more than of April, of 
March, or September, 
*Tis because on that day, and 
with pride I assure ye, 
My sainted Progenitor took to 
his Brewery. 
On that day, too, he died having 
finished his summing 
And the angels all cried ‘‘ Here’s 
old Whitbread a-coming !”’ 
My Lords, while the beams of 
this hall shall support 
The roof that o’ershades this 
5 Binet fon ioe Pes foe Sete bee Sm Saxe Poms Paes See Fee Peo fee tar 2 respectable Court, 
> ; CRs Wie ee SR al Where Hastings was tried for 
} 5 ae gemommmmeses: ()""? oppressing the Hindoos, 
While the beams of the sun shall 
peep in at the windows 
My name shall shine bright, as 
my ancestor’s shines : 
Mine recorded in Journals, his 
blazon’d on Signs. 
If he cannot be acquitted of a 
strong strain of vanity in his 
own uprightness and independ- 
ence, the trait is a fortunate 
one for us, for it caused 
Southill to be hung with 
portraits of him by all the best 
artists of the day. There is a 
brilliant head of him as a child 
by Reynolds; at Eton is his 
leaving-portrait—one of the 
best portraits Romney painted ; 
Gainsborough, Opie, Hoppner 
and Nollekens, each portrayed 
him. It was, perhaps, this 
strain, coupled with a passionate 
intemperance of address, that 
prevented him ever gaining a 
real ascendancy in the House. 
By many nowadays he is 
best remembered — largely 
through the wit of Rejected 
Addresses—for his part in the 
re-building of Drury Lane 
Theatre after its second destruc- 
tion by fire in 1809. His 
brilliant and unstable friend, 
Sheridan, practically threw 
himself on Whitbread’s mercy, 
appealing to him to take charge 
of “the disordered and ill- 
managed, but by no means 
desperate state of my affairs 
. . relieving my mind 
from the greatest affliction such 
Conyright. DRAWING-ROOM CHIMNEYPIECE. “COUNTRY LiFe.” a Situation can produce—the 
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fear of others suffering by my death.” 
In spite of his political cares, Whitbread 
threw himself heart and soul into the 
complicated business of getting the theatre 
re-built (from Benjamin Wyatt’s designs) 
and it is no doubt owing to the same refined 
taste that had made Southill what it i 
that Drury Lane is to-day one of the mo: 
beautiful theatres in Europe. During th: 
re-building he was able to defend prostrat 
Drury in the Commons from those wh: 
would take advantage of her misfortun 

by establishing additional Theatres Roya 

He opposed Bills to that end on the un 
expected ground that a multiplication < 

theatres would mean more, and therefor 

worse, actors and plays—a point of vie 

which we can nowadays acknowledge, whe 

theatres are numbered by the score, to hay 

a good deal of truth in it. 

The theatre was opened in 1812, an 
the management had offered a prize f{c 
an address to be spoken at the openin 
performance. The efforts sent in were s 
inferior that they were all rejected, an 
the brothers James and Horace Smit 
seized the occasion for publishing a brilliar 
little volume of parodies purporting to be 
the Rejected Addresses. In that suppose:! 
to be spoken by Cobbett ‘in the characte 
of a Hampshire farmer,” the authors 
twitted the two radicals on their mutual 
admiration : 

You are now (thanks to Mr. Whitbread) got 
into a large, comfortable house. Not into a 
gimcrack palace ; not into a Solomon’s temple ; 
not into a frost-work of Brobdignag filigree ; 
but into a plain, honest, homely, industrious, 
wholesome, brown brick playhouse. Who helped 
you out of Lilliput? Who routed you out of a 
rat hole to perch you in a palace? Again and 
again I answer, Mr. Whitbread. 

Whitbread himself, who seems to have 
fancied himself as a maker of verses, is 
said to have submitted an address which, 
like most of the others, contained an obvious 
reference to a pheenix. Sheridan took his 
revenge on Whitbread’s severe ordering of 
his affairs by remarking in public that 
“Whitbread made more of the bird than 
any of them; he entered into particulars, 
and described its wings, beak, tail, etc. ; 
in short it was a poulterer’s description of a 
Pheenix.” 

Whitbread’s cares were far from over 
when the theatre was opened. On the one 
hand, as Farington afterwards heard— 
being very sanguine that Drury Lane whe: 
rebuilt would with proper management prove 
valuable concern, He had induced sever: 
persons in Bedfordshire, His neighbours, t 
become subscribers to it, but it proved a dis 
appointment, and with all He could do as manage 
of the concern He could not effect that a Dividen 
should be paid. This it is believed preyed upo 
His mind as several of these subscribers cd :' 
afford to dispense with a dividend. 

On the other hand, too, he had showe 

little sympathy with Sheridan’s pecuniar 
embarrassments apart from those involve 

in the theatre, so that Sheridan fiercel 

blamed him for “‘ mismanagement.” “ Yo: 
thought fit to tie up £12,000 of my Property 
by which I lost my seat in Parliameni 
God forgive you! and more than {7,00 
beside God d——n you!” ‘The year 181 

dawned, the Hundred Days passed, an 
Whitbread saw the country again com 
mitted to bloodshed and taxation, whic! 
as violently as ever he opposed in th: 
House. The excitement of the final catas- 
trophe at Waterloo, while it brought an 
end to the war, may also have unbalancec 
his mind, and, joined to the mortificatior 
caused by the affairs of Drury Lane, con- 
vinced him that his reputation was ruined 
In July it was remarked that something 
was badly amiss with him, and on the 6th he 
took his life at his house in Dover Street. 
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The country learnt of this tragedy with dismay, which 

Farington well expressed when he wrote that it was— 
recd by all as a public loss, his attention to His parliamentary duties 
being exemplary witht desire of rank or place, and differing from Him 
in opinion upon many great political points, I as well as others, con- 
sidered Him a very useful man in guarding and checking any proposals 
of ministers, which did not appear calculated for the public good, or 
at least were doubtful. 
His integrity and sincerity, though somewhat flamboyant, 
made all men, even in the heat of a life and death struggle, 
respect his fearless criticism, unpatriotic though it appeared to 
be. Byron, though he called him ‘‘ the Demosthenes of bad 
taste and vulgar vehemence,” admitted he was “ strong and 
English,” and Wilberforce admired him, even while saying 
that ‘‘ he spoke as if he had a pot of porter to his lips and all 
his words came through it.” 

In the internal decoration of Southill Henry Holland 
contrived to combine the dignity and simplicity characteristic 
of his client by means of a fusing of French Louis XVI and 
Gr:eco-Roman styles. The drawing-room and boudoir are, 
periaps, the most complete examples surviving of Holland’s 
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Carlton House period of design. Whitbread furnished the 
house completely, but for some pieces taken over from the 
Byngs, from the leading firms of the day, chief among them 
Marsh and Tatham, and owing to the restriction of the family 
resources for two generations after his death, nothing seems 
to have been added or got rid of. These two rooms are the 
most highly finished in the house and contain the greatest 
quantity of fine pictures and furniture. 

Starting from the old entrance hall, described last week, 
we set off to explore the rooms facing south by entering a square 
ante-room containing a series of brilliant portraits by Gains- 
borough and Romney of the friends of Samuel Whitbread senior, 
among them Smeaton, engineer of the Eddystone Lighthouse ; 
ulso a tall rosewood and ormolu cabinet attributed in a previous 
«tticle to Marsh and Tatham. 

The adjoining drawing-room, formerly hung with crimson 

lk, is now lined with figured silk of beige or pale honey colour, 
\-hich forms a responsive background for the gilt furniture, 
‘rimson upholstery and curtains, and the delicate modelling 
n ceiling and door-cases. The elimination of ornament from 
il the other surfaces (that of the ceiling is of the slightest) 
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marks a great development of Holland’s technique from the 
Adamism of Broadlands, circa 1785, while the distinctively 
Empire character of the main fittings is in contrast to the 
Louis XVI character of much of his work at Althorp, executed 
circa 1790. The shallow frieze is of a delicate Renaissance 
design probably intended to be gilt, which is echoed in the 
architraves of the doors and more insistently by the ornament 
of the chimneypiece (Fig. 5), the Egyptian terms of which are 
in the full ‘‘ Regency” taste. The “ super-port ” paintings of 
birds are by Sawrey Gilpin, their naturalism in curious contrast 
to the severe stylisation of the decoration. 

‘The window draperies (Fig. 1) have, luckily, been preserved 
in their elaborate original disposition, and while they are nearer 
in style to those shown by Sheraton than to those of Smith’s 
Household Furniture of 1808, they are very typical of the Regency 
fashion in draperies. Between the windows is a pair of marble- 
topped mahogany tables of the Kent period, left behind by the 
Byngs. The large rosewood ‘‘ monopodiums,” or circular tables, 
are of the Regency, the nearer of the two in the illustration 
belonging to a set, probably supplied by Marsh, which includes 
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the elegant little writing-table on the right of Fig. 2, and the 
box stools (alternatively used as flower-boxes) either side of 
the fireplace. On both of the latter a pleasant apple-green 
colouring is introduced, as in the panel above the overmantel 
mirror. The rest of the furniture of this exquisite room has 
already been described (Country Lire, Dec. 7th, 1929), and 
its pictures, including Gainsborough’s lovely portrait of his 
daughters and his “‘ Horses at a Fountain” (on the right of 
Fig. 4), were illustrated in the issue of July 12th. The Rev. 
Samuel Johnes implies that the drawing-room was not quite 
finished in 1800, when he stayed here, for he wrote that it 
“ will be a magnificent room when furnished, and well it may, 
for I hear that the furniture has cost a great deal.” 

From the drawing-room we go by the east gallery to the 
boudoir (Fig. 7), beyond which is the painted parlour (Fig. 9). 
In these rooms, decorated for Lady Elizabeth, Holland exercised 
his French sympathies to the full, producing an ensemble of 
exceptional charm. We enter the boudoir by the innermost 
of the three doorways in its apsidal end (Fig. 6), the central 
door giving on to the loggia. The light grey walls are divided 
into panels by gilt and ebonised mouldings, formerly framing 
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silk, while the cornice consists of a pierced caveto. A slight 
cove softens the joining of walls and ceiling. Here, as else- 
where, we see the low, broad chimneypiece favoured by Holland. 
Mr. Johnes was entranced by— 


Mrs. W.’s dressing room and boudoir, both beautifully furnished, 
and the latter more magnificent though not at all tawdry, than anything 
I ever saw. Marsh’s cabinets are superb, and he has made some frames 
for the glasses with a large bead that has a very good effect in the gilding. 
The hangings of this little room [the boudoir] are made of a green 
and white satin in a pretty pattern, and a profusion of fine china, 
and tables, and stools, and varieties all over it. A pair of glass doors 
open into it from the dressing room, and it looks like a small Temple 
where had been deposited all the rich offerings from every Country. 

The pier glass, with a bead moulding described by Mr. 
Johnes as made by Marsh, is between the windows of the boudoir, 
and was illustrated in an earlier article. The interest of the 
ascription to Marsh is that we know, from a drawing in his 
sketch book at the R.I.B.A., that Holland designed it. In 
the same book are details of the wall mouldings both of this 
room and of the adjoining painted parlour called by Johnes 
the “‘ dressing room.” ‘The boudoir furniture has already been 
described and illustrated, but attention may be drawn to the 
set of black and gilt chairs and settee with yellow silk upholstery 
probably bought to match this room and the rosewood of 
the larger pieces. 

On the commode between the windows is a pair of busts 

by Nollekens of George III and Queen Charlotte, presented 
to Whitbread on the occasion of a Royal visit to the brewery 
in Chiswell Street in June, 1787. The Edinburgh Evening 
Courant of June 4th contained an amusing description of this 
episode : 
During the circuit of Mr. Whitbread’s brewery by the royal visitors 
on Saturday last, the Princess Elizabeth, who is fond of mechanics, 
took several notes in her pocket-book, whilst she was in the steam- 
engine room; Miss Whitbread, taking notice of it, the Princess, very 
good humouredly, said ‘‘ I don’t know whether you allow this in general 
but you may depend upon it, Miss Whitbread, I shan’t set up a rival 
brewery.”’ Upon quitting the brewery, Lord Aylesbury, one of the 
Lords in waiting, took down the number of men who attended, no 
doubt with a view to have them rewarded on the occasion. 

Much has been said of the extensive trade carried on by Mr. 
Whitbread—but the most extraordinary circumstance remains untold : 
Whitbread is the sole proprietor. Other extensive businesses are 
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carried on by the union of several purses: Whitbread stands alone— 
with a property sufficient to buy and sell all the Polish Diet. 

ong the many miserable puns which were hazarded upon the 
above occasion, an outside spectator observed, that Lord Alesbury 
was a proper nobleman to be in attendance on the inspection of a porter 
brewery. 

The painted parlour is a gem of Regency decoration, 
its walls hung with gold figured silk framed in delicate gilt 
mouldings. Above the door and overmantel are panels of 
painted arabesques. The ceiling is similarly painted and framed 
in a gilt surround. The frieze consists of a very delicate pattern 
of scrolling foliage, gilt and burnished. The effect of the ¢ It 
enrichments is that of the finest ciselé bronze. ‘The room is 
directly comparable to the room decorated at Althorp for Le ly 
Spenser by ‘T. H. Pernotin in 1790. 

Of William Henry and Samuel Charles Whitbread, w io 
followed their father at Southill, it may be said that they tc ok 
their share in politics, business and sport, hunting with ‘.1¢ 
Oakley pack till advancing years forbade the sport, when ¢ ie 
took up the advancement of railways and the other devoi-d 
himself to practical astronomy. The former died with: ut 
children in 1867, though twice married, and the latter in 18: 7, 
leaving another Samuel, father of the present owner, wo 
succeeded in 1915. Mr. Howard Whitbread continued tie 
family association with the House of Commons till 1910, aid 
has been for some years Lord-Lieutenant of the county. 

During the epidemic of country house fires two years a; 0, 
Southill, as has been related, narrowly escaped the fate of 
Hagley, Stoke Edith and Lulworth. Its loss does not bear 
thinking upon, for it is a complete work of art to an extcat 
that is true of few other great English homes of any period. 
Its furniture, its pictures and its ornaments are of the first 
order, and survive undiminished since the building of tie 
house a hundred and thirty-five years ago. Above all, ts 
exquisite internal decoration, so well preserved and, where 
necessary, continued with admirable discernment by Mrs. 
Whitbread, is of a quality that makes almost every other house 
appear a little overdone or a little barbaric in contrast. For 
Southill must be acknowledged the classic example of the most 
civilised decade in the whole range of English domestic 
architecture. CHRISTOPHER HUssEY. 





LIFE OF THE WILD TRAVANCORE 


By THE DUKE 


HAD always heard of Travancore, and what I had heard 
had fascinated me. The name had always conveyed to 
my mind something mysterious and inaccessible. I had 
longed to penetrate its mysteries, to explore its mist-draped 
mountain ranges, the haunts of bison and ibex, and its 
dense groves of coconut palms in the coastal region. On my 


OF SUTHERLAND. 


first visit to India, twenty-two years ago, I had had no oppor- 
tunity for this. At the most southerly point of India it is well 
out of the beaten track, and consequently quite unspoilt. 
The mountain ranges of Travancore are beautiful—grecn 
uplands that remind one of Westmorland in late spring when 
the sun is shining. Deep valleys, where grow giant trees and 





THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND WITH A _ BISON 
STALKED AND SHOT ON FOOT. 








A SLOTH BEAR SHOT BY THE DUKE OF 
SUTHERLAND IN TRAVANCORE 
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dense bamboo jungles—the 
haunt of elephant, bison and 
deer, and where the great 
hornbill sails majestically 
about, with his huge, ridicu- 
lously shaped bill—a mixture 
of dignity and absurdity. Sit- 
ting on one of these green 
mountain tops, where the grass 
is short, like an English lawn, 
with a pair of field glasses in 
one’s hand, a marvellous pano- 
rama presents itself. (It might 
be John Buchan’s “‘ Courts of 
the Morning”’!) Right be- 
yond, one can see where the 
hills fall away in a gigantic 
clit, sheer 3,000ft. to the plain 
be ow. Then miles of jungle, 
an. far, far beyond the rich 
green of the paddy fields, 
boinded by coconut groves, 
an then sparkling blue in the 
su the Arabian Sea—fully 
fo: y miles away. Close below 
in a near-by valley one can 
we cha herd of wild elephants 
wi 1 their calves feeding con- 
te: edly. 

On a neighbouring hill- 
to) one may see the giant 
bl: ck form of a solitary bull 
bi on, grazing the short young 
gr.ss in the early morning or 
ev aing. In the forest below 
on can watch a troop of black 
m nkeys, with yellow heads, 
sw nging from tree to tree, with 
thir deep booming note. As 
th. afternoon advances, a sambur stag may be seen feeding his 
wey from the jungle to the upper slopes. All this great mass of 
hi! -tops and jungles is the Maharajah’s preserves. It is, there- 
fo-e, very little disturbed by man, except when a visiting Vice- 
roy wants a few days’ rest in camp from his arduous round. 
During the wonderful week I spent there I only shot one bison 
and two sambur deer. It was more absorbing to watch the 
wandering herds from the hill-tops and to note the elephants 
and their young lazily feeding upwards in the cool of the 
evening. In the centre of this vast preserve lies a great lake, 
where the bison and elephants come to drink their fill. 
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One may hope that this 
paradise may long remain un- 
spoilt by the hand of man, and 
that the tea plantations will 
not be allowed to spread their 
tentacles into this lovely sanc- 
tuary of virgin jungle and 
wild life. We motored on 
from here through the Malabar 
Coast, beautiful in its way, and 
famous in history for its pirates, 
and then up over the great 
spurs of the Nilgiri Moun- 
tains to Ootacamund, with its 
wonderful views, and down 
again on the far side to the 
Mysore jungles. The Maha- 
rajah of Mysore, in his thirty 
years’ reign, has created a 
modern fairyland of white 
palaces, gardens and flowering 
avenues, which is the city of 
Mysore to-day. At night, fes- 
tooned with myriads of lights, 
the whole scene is worthy of 
the Arabian Nights, as one 
views it from the great terrace 
of the new Guest House, just 
completed in time for the 
recent visit of the Viceroy. 
Near here is Seringapatam, of 
much beauty and many memo- 
ries. The story of Tipu Sahib 
and Haider Ali reminds one of 
the immense amount of blood 
and treasure expended by our 
ancestors in the reclamation 
of this beautiful land from 
savage barbarism and tyranny 
(not lightly, I trust, to be given away by any British Government). 

In the Mysore jungles the bison are tracked and shot from 
elephants, whereas in Travancore, which is high and moun- 
tainous, they are stalked and shot on foot, like red deer in 
Scotland. I must say I prefer the latter method, but in Mysore 
the jungles would be too thick in many parts for the stalking to 
be done on foot. I shot a good bison in Travancore with a 
424-inch spread from tip to tip (the record there is 44 inches), 
while in Mysore I shot another of smaller dimensions. The 
second illustration shows the one I shot in Travancore, after he 
had rolled down the hill into the stream, after being shot. 


THE WORLD’S POULTRY CONGRESS 


HE extraordinary interest taken in poultry farming finds 

remarkable proof in the fourth World’s Poultry Congress, 

which is being held at the Crystal Palace this week. For 

more than a year the Ministry of Agriculture has been 

occupied in making preparations for this Congress, and 
during the same period every effort has been made to call public 
attention to various aspects of the poultry industry. The success 
which has attended their efforts can be judged by the fact that the 
accommodation provided for poultry from all parts of the world 
is fully occupied, and that, even though the space allotted for 
commercial exhibits was twice extended, it has proved inadequate. 
The choice of England for the meeting-place of the Congress 
has proved remarkably popular, and the foreign representation 
constitutes a record in the history of these meetings. 

During the long years of agricultural depression in this 
country, poultry farming has successfully held its own, and it is 
now recognised as one of the most certain of profit-making ventures 
in agricultural practice to-day. It is a commonly held opinion 
that any further extension of poultry-keeping in this country 
will bring this reign of prosperity to anend. It would appear, 
however, that this is a fallacy, for within the last ten years the value 
of our home production has increased by something like seven 
million pounds annually, and the opportunities and prospects 
to-day are as good as they were ten years ago. This will be more 
readily appreciated when it is noted that we are still importing 
cver three thousand million eggs every year, and over thirty 
tiousand tons of table poultry. 

The situation thus indicated is particularly reassuring to 
tiose who have doubts about the capacity of this country for 
‘ 9sorbing the output of our home poultry farms. Actually one 
"the remarkable things emphasised at the Congress is that Britain 
cad Germany are practically the only countries of note which 
“re not engaged in the export trade, so far as eggs and table birds 
ere concerned. “The exporting countries have profited greatly 





from the information made available at previous Congresses. 
Modern conditions and requirements have been studied, research 
institutes have been established, with the result that such countries 
as Poland, Greece and Bulgaria find Great Britain one of their best 
clients for poultry produce. 

It is with regard to facts of this character that the Government, 
through the Ministry of Agriculture, has decided to issue the 
following message concerning the Congress to the citizens of this 
country: ‘“‘ Here is a picture of the effort that the world is making 
to expand the poultry industry. Here are the countries that are 
making a vast profit out of the business. Here we stand with 
nearly two million people out of work, with ample room for poultry 
farms. We have a market at our door, a perennial demand for 
eggs and birds, and in spite of this we are one of the very few 
countries of the world that are unable to supply their own needs. 
This world gathering illustrates not only a world effort but the 
part we are taking in it. From every viewpoint it is necessary 
that the home effort, great though it undoubtedly is, should be 
doubled ; that we should achieve self-support ; that we should 
join the ranks of the exporters and take full advantage of the fact 
that we have some of the best stock in the world. Where horses 
and cattle, sheep and pigs are concerned, the national supremacy 
is well-nigh unchallenged. Why should we not do as much with 
the small live-stock as we have done with the large.” 

Much has been done to bring home to agriculturists what is 
expected of them. Over £20,000,000 annually goes out from this 
country to pay for imported eggs and table birds. The soil, 
climate and natural conditions are entirely favourable for poultry- 
farming in this country, and it only remains for farmers to realise 
this simple fact. A word of warning is, however, necessary. 
Though poultry keeping is one branch of the agricultural industry 
which can be conducted unaided by subsidies, and with a certainty 
of profit, those who are to practise it must be thoroughly 
grounded in the best methods of production. 
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GROUSE SHOOTING OVER DOGS 


W. Reid. A COMPANY 
HERE are, no doubt, many readers who think, as I 
do, that shooting grouse over dogs is the ideal form of 
sport. Possibly some guns, who are interested in marks- 
manship rather than the “‘ concomitances’”’ of shooting, 
think that grouse rising to dogs offer such uninteresting 

shots that this method of killing them is a poor one. Certainly, 

from the shooting point of view only, grouse shot over dogs 
cannot compare with the driven bird; but let us consider the 
sport from several other aspects. 

When the twelfth of August arrives, those of us who are 
observers of wild life in general are, perhaps, still thinking of 
the ng period and other interesting details in the lives of 
birds, so that we welcome the “ intermediate stage’? which 
grouse shooting over dogs offers as a combined opportunity for 
observation of wild life and moderate marksmanship! We have 
time to notice the glory of colour, the plants and birds, and other 
items of interest on our leisurely walk ; and we are able to manage 
our day’s shooting in congenial fashion if we are accompanied 
by a fellow-gun with similar tastes—when shooting grouse over 
dogs, two guns are the ideal number. 

And, above all, we have the interesting spectacle of the 
dog work—and to many of us a perfectly trained brace of setters 
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or pointers demonstrates the perfection of gun-dog education— 
in addition to the esthetic appeal which animal action may inspire. 
Could any artist create a more perfect illustration of tense con- 
centration than that of a dog “on point.” 

Opinions differ as to the comparative capabilities of the 
various breeds. Pointers are, perhaps, at present, somewhat out 
of fashion, and some shooting men believe that they are more 
liable to foot trouble than setters, and do not stand the cold 
weather so well. But on a long, hot day it is possible that the 
pointer will often prove superior to his rivals. 

Of the setters, the English and Irish are most favoured ; 
but the Gordon setter, although occasionally inclined to potter, 
is, perhaps, more tractable than its Irish cousin. 

Some guns who do not often have the chance to shoot grouse 
over dogs may not appreciate some of the finer details of the 
work, as they have not had the opportunity to follow the training 
of setters or pointers or to realise the patience and hard work 
it involves. In the same way that a beautiful picture will become 
much more interesting when the details of technique are explained, 
so a gun may derive more intense enjoyment from shooting grouse 
over dogs when he is able to realise the more abstruse poii:ts 
which demonstrate the perfect animal. 
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COMING UP 


I -herefore endeavour to describe the ideal example of a 
brace «f setters or pointers working on grouse. 

Wen the dogs are released, we note that they do not tear 
off at 1eadlong speed to a distant flank; they begin by taking 
afew short turns close to the guns and then gradually extend 
their range. We realise the methodical quartering of the dogs 
and that they carefully cover all the ground. When an excep- 
tionally thick patch of cover is approached, we appreciate the 
fact that the dogs range closer, and the manner in which they 
take no notice of ground game and seem able to differentiate 
between the scent of grouse and the smell of rabbits seems little 
short of marvellous. 

The sympathy between the handler and his charges is realised 
when, at the signal of his hand, the dogs range far out to search 
promising patches of heather, and, when necessary, immediately 
respond to a whistle of recall. 

We see them suddenly stop and stand in tense immobility, 
with lips quivering and one paw raised; one of the dogs has 
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TO A POINT. 


winded game and is setting it, while the other is “‘ backing ”’ 
his comrade. At an almost imperceptible signal from the handler, 
the pointing dog begins to draw up “ cannily” to his birds ; 
the backing dog does not follow to his comrade, but stands 
stanch—occasionally, with a pair of perfectly trained dogs moving 
on, it may be noted that the backing dog will copy each movement 
of his mate, step for step and stop for stop. 

As the birds are flushed both dogs immediately “‘ drop ” 
and remain there under command. This “ dropping to wing” 
is not taught only with the intention of steadying the dogs—though 
with young animals it may serve this useful purpose—but for 
the reason that when they are thus ‘“‘ down ”’ they do not distract 
the shooter and are out of the way of a stray pellet should he 
take a shot over the heads of the dogs. 

In addition to the interest of the dog work and other attrac- 
tions previously mentioned, shooting grouse over dogs has a 
further advantage in that it may be made to provide plenty of 
exercise for the energetic shooter ! MIpDDLE WALLOP. 


Copyright. 
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THE GARDEN AT COMPTONS BROW 
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ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE FOREST GARDEN WITH PRIMULAS FRINGING THE WOODLAND STREAM. 


HE indispensable preliminary to the successful culti- that has spread and grown to meet the desires of the owner to 

vation of any plant is the provision of suitable growing cultivate a greater number of plants and to include in his collec- 
conditions which approximate closely to those of its tion many of the more recent additions to our garden fiora from 

natural habitat, and when it comes to the cultivation of | China and Japan. The original garden, begun some twenty-nine 

many of the more recent newcomers to our gardens,such _ years ago, consisted of about two acres immediately adjoining the 

as rhododendrons and primulas, the gardener in the north has a house, and this was soon filled up with rhododendrons, azaleas 
distinct pull over his rival in the south, for his conditions of climate and a_ wealth of early-flowering shrubs in which the owner was 
and soil, for the most part, are closely akin to those to which the interested, along with a hundred laburnums, which have now 
plants have been accustomed. In Scotland, probably more than _ been cut up into groups and are still among the most ornamental 
in any other part of the country, with the possible exception features of the garden immediatelysurrounding the house. Some 
of Cornwall, the wild garden is now well established and provides _ fifty magnolias were planted as a beginning, including such species 
the ideal method for growing the vast numbers of newer intro- as M. conspicua and liliflora, many of which have now reached 
ductions which flourish so well in the moisture laden atmosphere about twenty-five feet high. A belt of pines was also planted 
of the north. While gardeners in the south, labouring under along the south-western boundary to serve as a windbreak, as 
more unsuit- the _ original 
able climatic , ground was a 
conditions ar ek. Saree S, wen’ RR eS S ’ ie ag et a hare and 
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hybrids of magnolias and other flower- 
ing trees, interspersed with oaks, birches 
and alder, native to the site. 
It is interesting to note that, although 
the whole garden covers, roughly, some 
thirteen and a half acres, only some two 
acres are attended to by a gardener and 
a boy. Beyond the paths, which are 
maintained in order by the owner him- 
self, over ten acres require no attention 
whatsoever. ‘The shrub plantations are 
kept tidy and in excellent order by 
spreading down a layer of some twelve 
inches of oak leaves over the ground, 
which was well trenched before planting 
was done. ‘This surface covering is re- 
newed every three years, and is an effec- 
tive barrier against weeds. By this 
admirable method a large area can be 
tained in perfect condition with a 
ir:mum of labour, keeping the plants 
e best of health, owing to the rich 
us content in the soil. The climate 
omptons Brow is not of the best 
hododendron cultivation, but by the 
ision of suitable soil and shade con- 
as the owner has heen remarkably 
sssful, obtaining colour and bloom 
the greater part of the year and 
-eding with a vast number of half- 
y species and hybrids. THE THREE ORIGINAL PLANTS OF VIBURNUM PLICATUM GRANDIFLORUM 
(hrough the side of the forest garden FRAMING A PAVED PATH. 
a small stream which has provided 
»pportunity for the massed planting 
rimulas and blue poppies along with 
w plants of the giant gunnera, given 
‘ominent and dominating position, 
.-hton and many ferns, backed by the 
ering masses of azaleas and hybrid 
dodendrons, which light up the shady 
sses of the woodland. Among the 
miulas, which are all of lush and 
erous growth, the elegant P. helodoxa 
RAM. does remarkably well, raising its spires 
of zolden yellow some three feet from 
owner to its robust crowns of foliage. ‘There are 
his collec- several excellent forms of P. pulveru- 
fiora from lenta, including the attractive pinks of 
venty-nine the Bartley strain, the dark crimsons of 
joining the P. japonica, and the glowing orange of 
ns, azaleas P. Beesiana and P. Bulleyana and their 
ywner was hybrids, which provide a gorgeous carpet 
have now of rich colouring in iate May and early 
ornamental June, when the pageant of the forest 
se. Some garden is at its height. The forest itself, 
ich species intersected with paths which offer to the 
’ reached visitor many most enchanting vistas, is 
» planted given over almost entirely to rhododen- 
»reak, as drons, among which the giant Loderi 
original and Aucklandii hybrids, Thomsonii and 
ind was a Fortunei, and campylocarpum hybrids 
ae oa psc Bega pile cna SPREADING MATS OF AZALEA HINAMAYO USED AS AN EDGING TO THE 
In time taller and large-leaved plants occupying WOODLAND PATHS. 
ner SIX the middle and prominent positions, and 
adjoin- masses of azaleas furnishing the edge 
re ob- and providing sheets of glorious colour. 
, which There is a remarkably fine collection of 
been the race of azaleas raised by the late 
‘dup Anthony Waterer which are still unsur- 
variety passed in richness of colouring, and 
bs and there are many of the newer varieties 
ng trees ‘ mollis and sinensis parentage. One 
ut half ' the most outstanding of these, which 
of stone vas a sheet of vivid flame standing out 
laid ven at a distance from its neighbours, 
O save ras Koster’s New Red, an improvement 
About intensity of colouring on their Brilliant 
years ed, which is one of the most effective 
other f fiery coloured azaleas. The Dutch 
es of ybrid rhododendrons, first introduced 
iginal our gardens by Mr. Millais about ten 
ynard’s years ago, with their handsome trusses 
were 0! pink and scarlet, are present in great 
under ciety and contribute to the glories of 
ition, 1c woodland in late May. Bya judicious 
1 Mr. se'ection of subjects and good planting 
began loral succession is maintained in the 
vst gar- f est garden from late January, when 
vhich *.. mucronulatum unfurls its blossoms, 
ntains il early August, when the sweet- 
five nted Rh. auriculatum brings the pro- 
usan d > sion to an end. 
»9doden- Among the exceptional plants in the 
1S and w odland dell there is a remarkably fine HYBRID RHODODENDRONS IN THE FULL TIDE OF LOVELINESS IN THE 
aleas, cimen of that most handsome hybrid WOODLAND IN EARLY JUNE. 
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RHODODENDRON LODERI IN ALL ITS SPLENDOUR 
IN EARLY JUNE. 


Pink Pearl, which is some eighteen feet high and about twenty-five 
feet across, which must be something of a record for this plant 
in England. ‘There are many of the original plants of the now 
famous Dutch hybrid rhododendrons, including such fine things 
as Mrs. Lindsay Smith, Hugh Koster, Mrs. Chas. Pearson, 
Britannia, C. B. Van Nes, Princess Juliana and others of the most 
striking shades, many of which Mr. Millais has himself named. 
In early June one of the features of the woodland are five seedling 
hybrids raised by the late Sir Edmund Loder by crossing the 
magnificent Rh. Loderi, which is to be seen in all its luxuriance 
at Comptons Brow, with Rh. Gauntletti. Two of these plants, 
Rh. Pink Queen and Rh. Snow Queen, are now about twelve feet 
high, and at the time of my visit were in full bloom and provided 
a sight of great beauty with their magnificent flower trusses. 
The handsome yellow hybrid, Goldsworth Yellow is also well 
represented at Comptons Brow, a most useful and ornamental 
rhododendron on account of its shade and one whose existence 
we owe to Mr. Millais, who discovered it in the late Mr. Slocock’s 
nursery at Woking, where it was almost on the point of being 
consigned to the fire as being worthless. Another plant which 
owes its introduction to our gardens to Comptons Brow is the 
attractive Azalea Hinomayo, now fairly common in cultivation. 
For those who have the soil and shade it is a most desirable shrub 
to possess, with its spreading prostrate mats of pink blossom, 
and it is most effective when used, as at Comptons Brow, 
massed in sweeping drifts as an edging to the woodland paths. 
The two original plants of this variety, now some twenty years 
old, are to be seen 
at Comptons 
Brow, and it is 
from these that 
most of the plants 
in cultivation have 
been derived. 
Twenty years ago 
Mr. Millais re- 
ceived two boxes 
of azaleas from 
Mount Kurume, 
but all of these 
except Hinomayo 
proved too tender 
under the Sussex 
climate and all 
died. Even Hino- 
mayo almost gave 
up the struggle, 
and all but two 
plants died. For- 
tunately, cuttings 
were obtained from 
these, and a large 
stock worked up 
for some five years, 
after which its 
distribution com- 
menced. 

There is a very 
good colleciion of 
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THE HANDSOME FLOWER TRUSSES OF RH. SNOW QUEEN, ANOTHER 
MAGNIFICENT HYBRID OF RH. LODERI. 
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RH. PINK QUEEN IN THE WOODLAND. A SPLENDID 
HYBRID BETWEEN RH. LODERI AND RH. GAUNTLET7'!. 





magnolias at Comptons Brow, another genus in which the 
owner is particularly interested and one whose popularity he 
has done much to encourage. After the spring-flowering species, 
such as M. conspicua, come M. parviflora, the finest specimen 
of which 1s 15ft. high and 22ft. across, and often carries three 
hundred waxen white blooms that last in beauty for at icast two 
months. After this follows the tree-like M. hypoleuca, a very 
rapid grower, and M. tripetala, and in July the handsome 
M. macrophylla and M. Thompsoniana, with M. grandiflora 
grown as large standards bringing the magnolia festival to a 
close in early autumn. Perhaps the most magnificent of all these 
when properly grown is M. macrophylla, with its remarkable 
leaves 3ft. long and its enormous flowers about 15ins. across 
(probably the largest flowers of any plant outside the tropics). 
This species is, unfortunately, somewhat tender and _ difficult 
to bring through the first ten years of its life, but once above 
the level of ground frosts it gets away quickly, and the few 
specimens at Comptons Brow are only now getting into their 
stride, being about 15-2o0ft. high. ‘The largest specimen of this 
species is in the garden at Claremont. It is now 4oft. high with 
growth like an oak, and when in full flower is a sight of ravishing 
beauty. 

Another shrub to be found in the woodland garden which 
was first discovered by Douglas and, after many years, re- 
introduced to cultivation by Mr. Millais, is the still comparatively 
rare Ceanothus papillosus from California, one of the finest of 
all the ceanothus, with flowers of a delicate shade of bine. 

The few plaucts 
now remainiig, 
about twelve ‘cet 
high, sufferod 
badly in the se\. re 
winter two yes 
ago, when m: \y 
were killed. IJ is 
a most eleg:*t 
shrub, and sta’ °s 
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of the richness of 
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Cornus Nuttallii, one of the most beautiful of flowering trees, 
which are now soine thirty feet high, magnificent during the 
jast week in May when bedecked with their snowy white bracts 
and equally gorgeous in autumn when the leaves assume a 
brilliance of scarlet and yellow. Another handsome cornus 
which is also found is the wide-spreading Cornus florida rubra 
in its full tide of loveliness in May with its stems bearing a 
profusion of butterfly flowers whose beauty lies in the rosy red 
surrounding bracts. Although susceptible to spring frosts, the 
lants at Comptons Brow are in admirable health and seem 
perfectly attuned to the conditions. 

In the upper garden interplanted with azaleas and camellias, 
which also flourish to an amazing degree, are to be seen three 
magnificent specimens of the noble Viburnum plicatum grandi- 
forum, the original plants introduced from Japan about eighteen 
years ago. ‘There are few other flowering shrubs to compare 
with this species at its best in late May when its branches are 
laden with the enormous rounded balls of pure snow white, at least 
twice the size of those in the type plant. Viburnum Carlesii 
has been tried, but it does not succeed like its relative, due, no 
doubt, to its partiality for lime. Eucryphias are also well repre- 
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sented in a part of the garden set aside for a late June and July 
display. E. pinnatifolia does well and has reached some sixteen 
feet, and E. Billardieri is also growing well, but the climate is too 
cold for E. cordifolia, although the fine hybrid Nymansay is 
firmly established. Cistus and heaths of various kinds and 
veronicas are extensively planted in the July garden and furnish 
a mat of colour along the edge of a broad paved walk, while the 
late hybrid Chinese rhododendrons are also being generously 
scattered to provide additional colour in July and to prolong the 
floral pageant. 

Comptons Brow is a garden which bears the stamp of a 
keen individuality and expresses the tastes and personality of 
its Owner in no uncertain way. It shows the value of a creative 
spirit in gardening, by extending, shaping the surroundings, 
and moulding the conditions of the site to suit the desires of 
the owner and to meet the requirements of the plants. Mr. Millais 
has accomplished much in but a short time and in a limited 
space, for he has both gathered together an admirable collection of 
plants and made out of them a most charming garden. His is a 
genius which knows how to set out his plants and how to get the 
best from his garden. G. C. Tay or. 





A LITTLE SCOTTISH PARADISE 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


SCOTTISH number clearly demands an article about 
Scottish golf. It is a want that I have now endeavoured 
to supply for several years in succe’sion. Consequently, 
’. I feel—and I am sure the reader must share my feeling 
—that have said all that I can possibly think of about St. 
Andrey ; and Prestwick, Muirfield and North Berwick and the 
other | mous courses in Scotland. So this time I will turn, 
by way of a change, to a Scottish course which has many charms, 
but no fame at all. Iam not even prepared to say that it is a 
good one, but I will say that I never think of it without wishing 
1 was ‘here. 

Tis little Paradise—for it is only a short course—is private, 
and I am not going to mention its name lest the owner should 
never ask me to play there again. I will call it merely “ K,” 
and pass the reader no more than this hint, that it is a few miles 
from one of the most celebrated of all links, where there is no 
play on a Sunday. Consequently, it is on a Sunday afternoon 
that we go to play there, and I imag ne it during all the rest of 
the week lying utterly solitary amid its woods. In the morning 
we read the murders and the cricket in the Sunday papers, 
make 2 supreme effort, in the shape of the traditional walk to 
the burn and back again, have a short sleep, and reduce our bag 
of clubs to its lowest possible terms—let us say a driver, a mid- 
iron, a mashie and a putter. Then we have lunch, we pack 
ourselves and our skeleton ermy of clubs into a car and off we 
go. After crossing the narrowest of all stone bridges we turn 
off to the right ; we go past the little old church with a Norman 
window which we are always intending to look at and never do ; 
we turn to the right again on to the worst piece of road of my 
acquaintance, which brings all conversation to a standstill by 
its jolting. Soon we come into sandy country, a wonderful 
stretch of it with its bunkers ready-made ; then we turn in where 
some farm buildings stand by a fir wood, and there we are. 

Sometimes there are no other cars there, sometimes there 
are One or two, and sometimes even half a dozen, in which czse 
we complain that the course will be unduly crowded. We 
walk down a path through the firs and the full beauties of the 
course burst upon us. It always reminds me of the similarly 
ecstatic moment of coming to Archerfield. ‘There is the same 
delicious loneliness, the same feeling of being curtained by woods. 
“It’s a bonny wee place,” said my small caddie from Gullane 
when he first saw Archerfield. ‘‘ You can see nothing but the 
rabbits and their wee white tails,” and his words always come 
back to me as my feet first sink into the soft turf at K. There 
is no question of caddies here. We each have our own bag— 
a light canvas one if we are wise—and set out straightway to 
play one of the most alarming short holes I know. ‘Technically, 
I bel'sve, it is not the first hole ; it is, in fact, the last or ninth, and 
Just beyond it stands the club-house, a small hut of wood, 
tepu ed to contain secreted bottles of beer for those who know 
Wher» to find them. However, it is the first hole we come to, 
and -) we have to play it, 140yds. or so to a tiny green set on a 
devi! sh slope and guarded by a pond full of rushes. To get 
over ~he pond is a great thing ; to get on to the green a greater 
one to get down in two putts when you are on the green is 
the »-eatest of all, an event so unlikely that you need scarcely 
Cons: ler it. I have had putts for two there, but I doubt if I 
have ever laid them dead, and I like best to be given the hole 
by 2 opponent who has gone into the pond. 


After this tremendous beginning, K lets us down easily 
for a while. At the next hole there are no ponds, only rough 
grass at the sides and a rudimentary little bunker or two, and 
the holes are of that length which on other courses we should 
dismiss scornfully as a “‘ drive and a chip.”” Indeed, we always 
think on the teeing ground that we ought to be able to drive 
the green ; but the ground is not helpful and we are not quite 
so good as we think, and somehow we never do reach it. Even 
so, we fondly imagine that we ought to do a three, and yet we 
often do a five. The green is exceedingly small and rather 
hard and bumpy ; the ground in front of it is exceeding'y soft, 
so that if we try a pitch, we run over, and if we try a run-up, we 
pitch and stop. There are several holes of this type, presenting 
no extraordinary or, at any rate, no orthodox difficulties ; but 
there are others that test us to the full. There is the third, for 
instance, a really fine one-shotter of the length of a good spoon 
shot, to an exiguous, slopy, bumpy plateau, with the fir wood 
behind and a bunker on either side. And then there is the 
sixth, only a hundred yards long, where the owner is prepared 
to give a brand new ball to the man who, on his first visit, can 
hole it in three. The last time I was there, by the way, two 
visitors qualified for this reward, but the owner had prudently 
disappeared when, full of expectations, they finished their round. 
Certainly it is the trickiest little beast of a hole; with a ditch— 
no, a burn—in front and thick grass all round and a fence so near 
on the left-hand side that it is quite easy to go out of bounds 
even with a mashie niblick. The eighth, too, is a good one, 
with its tempting tee shot over a corner and its second over a 
patch of rushes. Have I not put three balls in succession out 
of bounds from that tee and lost them all ? Grand shots they 
were, too, all three of them, suffering only from a touch too 
much of a brave and virile hook. Oh no, I assure you K is not 
so easy as it looks. 

The perils of the course do not all come from the hand of 
Nature. Man contributes to them in that he always appears to 
be driving straight at our devoted heads. The holes criss-cross 
one another in the manner of a cat’s cradle, and the ordinary 
etiquette of golf is somewhat relaxed. We give one yell and 
then we drive at our neighbour, and he does the same by us; 
sauve qui peut! There is one putting green that serves for two 
holes, and in that case there has to be a certain amount of give 
and take as to which match shall hole out first. Nobody seems 
to get killed, and, indeed, some of the players whom I have seen 
on the course would not hurt you very much if they did hit 
you. It may be inferred from what I have said that K is not 
the course for the most serious kind of golf, and too much of it 
might, perhaps, be enervating, as giving us an excessive notion 
of our powers of doing fours. Yet golf there can be almost 
painfully exciting. On my last visit a friend and I had the 
temerity to match our worse ball against so august a personage 
as a Provost. It was a desperate t ght, and we ought certainly 
to have been beaten, but “‘ by the damdest providence,” as 
old Mr. Blackwood used to say, the Provost missed his putt. 

I do not know when I shall next go there, but this I do 
know, that, if I am anywhere near it, wild horses will not keep 
me away. I shall think about it as I get to King’s Cross— 
absurdly early, as one always gets to the station on any journey 
that has a touch of romance about it. I shall think about it 
as I lie wakeful in my berth, listening to the clanking of the 
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buffers as the train stops at one of those mysterious, nameless 
places which seem to have no real existence, but belong to the 
middle of the night on the way to Scotland. I shall most 
certainly think of it again as I change for the last short lap of 
my journey and catch a glimpse of the very road that may soon 
be going to take me there. When you can only draw a number 
at an impossible time and the people in front are even slower 
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than usual, and you grow weary of taking three full hours to 
the round, how surpassingly pleasant it is to think of dear, 
peaceful little K dozing lonely in the sunshine and vaiting 
for you, with no starting box and no crowd and no exhausting 
long holes. How cooling it would be on this hot day io hea 
my ball splashing into the pond at that first hole. Al! hail to 
you, K, and may I come back to you soon ! 
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ECLIPSE STAKES TRIUM°?H 
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RUSTOM 


HE time for the race for the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown 

Park last Friday was drawing very near. Let me tell 

you how my mind was working at that moment. I 

thought Walter Gay was sure to win for Lord Wool- 

avington. I was washing out his discreditable showing 
at Ascot, not specially because he was struck into during that 
race, but for the reason that I did not consider that he had been 
ridden with sufficient enterprise. I accepted his claims to win 
on his second to Trigo for the Derby a year ago. Here, then, 
was a horse that had been capable of beating all but the Derby 
winner of his year and was in the Sandown Park race as a maiden 
four year old. He had never won a race, though he has had 
but little racing. 

What would be second? I thought of Trews, who I knew 
had been going particularly well at Manton, where he is trained 
for Lord Astor, but I doubted his genuineness in public. 
Lovelace II, the French-bred colt belonging to Mr. E. Esmond ? 
Yes; there was 
something to be 
said for him. He 
had shown some 
classic form in 
France. Quite a 
likely one for a 
place, I reflected. 
Besides, I liked 
him very much 
in the paddock. 
Then Rustom 
Pasha came up for 
reconsideration, 
having already 
been disposed of 
because of his 
rapid collapse in 
the Derby and the 
fact of having been 
beaten at Ascot 
vy one with such 
moderate form, 
comparatively, as 
Christopher 
Robin. 

Was I right 
in summarily dis- 
missing him from 
the situation? 
After all, he had 
given a decisive 
beating at Ascot 
in that same race 
to Iliad, who had 
been second for 
the Derby. He 
had beaten 
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RUSTOM PASHA. 


PASHA WINNING THE ECLIPSE STAKES. 


Paradine for the Nonsuch Stakes at Epsom in the early summer, 
and Paradine, who was second for the Two Thousand Guineas, 
fills something of the part of a key horse to the form of the leading 
three year olds this year. I decided to go back to the vicinity 
of the parade ring and have another look at the runners and, 
in particular, take further stock of Rustom Pasha. Just before 
doing so I had chatted with the Aga Khan, who, I argued, would 
not have come over from France had he not been satisfied that 
his colt held a reasonably good chance. 

You may imagine that I was not dissatisfied, for when I went to 
another and much noisier part of the course I decided to “ save” 
on Rustom Pasha, my first wager having been on Walter Gay. 
I confess I had no intention of doing so when I arrived on the 
course, and when, later, I was looking at the Aga Khan’s colt in 
the unsaddling enclosure for winners, I was grateful for those 
second thoughts and the capacity they gave me to take a broad view. 

At least we had a true-run race with an absolutely fair result. 
Moreover, the 
winner would 
never have gained 
his victory had he 
not been dead 
game and a ‘vattler. 
There wes no 
excuse for any 
loser. Eac! of the 
eleven start: °s had 
a fair chance , and, 
therefore, i’ was a 
thoroughly _ satis- 
factory a airin 
that respec In 
fulfilment . his 
mission to sure 
a strong pace, 
which, it was 
believed, wuld 
assist Walte Gay 
to win, Lord /ool- 


avington’s ree 
year old, /ick 
Swiveller, rly 


went to the ont, 
though havir ; the 
close company of 
Lord Der*y’s 
Botany Bay. |: was 
as if Perryman, 
who deputis¢«! for 
Weston (injured 
in the region of 
an eye through 
a kick at New- 
market) could not 
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Walter Gay raced on in third place, Rustom Pasha being 

about sixth or so. Half way up the straight, when the favourite 
was in front and going easily, it did look as if he were going to 
win, but, as so often happens on this up-hill finish, changes can 
he enacted very rapidly. ‘The race is to the horse with speed 
plus stamina. Walter Gay showed us he is lacking in a pro- 
nounced turn of spted. He can goa strong gallop and maintain 
it, but when urgently called on this time to hold off a sustained 
challenge from Lovelace II he gradually weakened, and, indeed, 
js he did so Rustom Pasha came on the scene between the two. 
The favourite was quickly collared, but then there was a short 
and sharp struggle with the colt from France, the outcome of 
which was that the Aga Khan’s colt had his neck in front as the 
judge was reached. 
“Such was the spectacular and thrilling finish to the race for 
the Eclipse Stakes of 1930. It is beyond question that the field 
as a whole fell short of what one expects of ‘‘ Eclipse ”’ traditions. 
No classic winner was there ; only Walter Gay as the runner-up 
for a Derby stood for what is known as classic form. And he 
had never won a race and has still to win one. Yet, though the 
standarc may vary, horses, to whichever category they belong, 
can stil) impart thrills by engaging in such a finish as this one 
turned -ut to be. 

I kh ve said that the best horse won at the differences imposed 
by weig 1t-for-age allowances between four and three year olds, 
with ce-tain penalties and allowances also for horses that have 
never von. This is the first Eclipse Stakes to be won by the 
Aga Kh. in, and the odd thing is that it was thought that his chance 
of doi: : so vanished when the Derby 
winner Blenheim, could not be trained 
and se: t to the post because of having 
become jarred in his work. Personally, it 
would ot surprise me if we never saw 
Blenhei 1 on a racecourse again. In any 
casehe s due to go to the stud in France 
to take 1p duties there next year. 

Ir ust add that H. Wragg, who won 
the Der »y for the Aga Khan on Blenheim, 
had the great good fortune to have the 
ride on Rustom Pasha now. The victory 
owed much to his fine judgment, since 
it might never have been achieved had 
he not ridden with rare discretion and 
nursed him for that short last run which 
carried him so splendidly to victory. It 
was the right in the ordinary course of 
the Aga Khan’s retained jockey, Michael 
Beary, to have the ride, but whether he 
resigned the mount of his own free will 
or it was suggested to him that the colt 
might be tried with another jockey I have 
no certain knowledge. ‘There are two 
stories, and I shall leave it at that 
Certainly Beary must now draw exten- 
sively on his Irish philosophy. As it 
turned out, he chose the wrong one to 
tide in the Derby, and here, with his 
employer running only one, he found 
himself in the réle of a spectator. 

A word as to the winner’s breeding. 
He is by Son in Law from Cos. The 
mare is by Flying Orb and cost the Aga 
Khan something like 5,000 guineas as a 
yearling. As a two year old she won the 
Queen Mary Stakes at Ascot, but could 
never stay. Son in Law we have long 
known and admired as a sire of stayers, 
and 1 know how the success would rejoice Sir Abe Bailey, who is 
so proud to own the sire. The Aga Khan most obviously believes 
in blending the staying sire on the very speedy dam, or vice versa. 
He did so in the breeding of Rustom Pasha. 

He did it with his winner last week at Newmarket in the case 
of Theresina, the filly that captured the Falmouth Stakes for three 
year old fillies. She is by Diophon from Teresina, a grand 
staying mare by Tracery that only lost the Cesarewitch by a neck 
to Rose Prince and was a winner of the Jockey Club Stakes over 
a mile and three-quarters. The Aga Khan essayed to do the 
same thing in the case of his brilliant sprinting filly, Mumtaz 
Mahal, for I remember seeing her on a visit to Gainsborough. 
Iam curious to note how that mating will come out on the race- 
course, 

Saturday was of much importance at Sandown Park if only 
for the reason that it was the occasion of the début of what is 
probably the season’s best two year old. One named Thyestes, 
by T:tratema from Thyene, won the rich National Breeders’ 
Prod: ce Stakes for Major McCalmont, who bred the colt. Some 
tme >efore the market told me Thyestes was much fancied I had 
nNotec the colt in the parade ring, and had been much struck 
With iis unusual size, bone and generous proportions. I thought 
he w: ; an individual of big possibilities that wanted time to permit 
rem > come to his full strength. Obviously I under-estimated 

im. 

1a field of fifteen runners, of whom no fewer than five were 
Sons or daughters of Tetratema, Thyestes and Fearsome, the 
latter in the popular colours of Mr. J. P. Hornung, may be said 
to heve had the issue to themselves. At the half distance they 
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drew away from Carola, Quadrel and Turtle Soup (all three by 
Tetratema), and through the last furlong it was as clear as day that 
the big grey colt would prove too good for Fearsome, himself 
a strong and handsome fellow by Pommern from Lady Phebe, 
and bred by Mr. Hornung at his West Grinstead Park Stud. 
The grey filly, Carola, filled third place, but four lengths behind 
the second, which will show how completely the winner may be 
said to have dominated the situation. 

There is a three year old full brother of the winner in training, 
one named Themistocles, which has run four times this season 
in moderate company without any success at all. I am told 
there is a foal full brother which is on the small side. Ail the 
more remarkable is it, therefore, that this notable two year old 
should have such high merit. 

Major McCalmont has ever been envied his luck, not only 
on the Turf, but in all walks of life. It was great good fortune 
which inspired his cousin, the trainer, to buy The Tetrarch as a 
yearling when a grey racehorse was a rare entity indeed. That 
famous horse won this Sandown Park race. So did his famous 
son, Tetratema ; and now first a daughter of Tetratema, in Queen 
of the Nore, and then a son in Thyestes, have followed in their 
footsteps. It is rightly recalled that three by Tetratema have 
won the race in the last three years. Truly the record of this 
sire and the family he represents is astonishing, and will ever be 
recalled by our Turf historians. 

Fearsome was Mr. Hornung’s third horse to run second for 
the valuable prize, the other two having been Bucellas and Apple 
Sammy. The latter, by the way, is a full brother of Fearsome, 
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THYESTES, BY TETRATEMA—THYENE, WINNER OF THE NATIONAL 


BREEDERS’ PRODUCE STAKES. 

and very much alike they are. Mr. Hornung deserves better 
luck if any man does, but there is no getting away from the 
irresistible strength of the Roi Hérode blood as represented by 
the line so strongly delineated by hisson, The Tetrarch. Pommern, 
the sire of Fearsome, seems almost feeble by comparison, and 
yet it is strange how this sire, which has not been a pronounced 
stud success, has suited the mare Lady Phebe. 

Just one other race at Sandown Park I must mention—that 
for the Anniversary Cup which was a mile and a quarter handicap. 
It was won for the Beckhampton trainer, Fred Darling, by his 
four year old John Dory, for whom he only gave 250 guineas 
as a yearling. This horse is of rather less than medium size, 
but he is a wonderful model of symmetry and balance. One 
could not better describe him than to say he is dapper. And 
he is so genuine, too, the rare sort that do nothing wrong, that is 
to say, he will jump away smartly, hold his place through a race, 
and win if not taxed beyond his ability. 

Alcester, one of the most improved horses of the year, was 
second under a weight which included a 14lb. penalty for winning 
the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot. Of course he would have won 
for Lord Harewood without his big penalty, but he also handi- 
capped himself by playing up at the start and losing several lengths 
on those that got smartly away. However, John Dory thoroughly 
deserved his win in the circumstances. A good word can also 
be said for Leonidas II, who ran a surprisingly good race under 
his big weight of gst. 4lb. to finish third, two lengths behind 
Alcester, who, on the showing, is at least as good as Leonidas II, 
for the latter was giving only 5lb. John Dory was receiving 
2olb. from the top-weight. PHILIPPOS. 
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“THE NATIONAL GAME of ENGLAND” 


Cricket, by Neville Cardus. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


T is possible—though, let us hope, not probable—that 

somebody has protested against the title of this series on 

the ground that it should be “‘ British ” and not “ English ”’ ; 

but, thank goodness, this is inconceivable in the case of 

at least one volume, that on Cricket. If ever any institution 
was entirely English it is cricket, and no one realises this with 
greater zest than does Mr. Neville Cardus. When we read 
him we have in the very marrow of our bones not only the feeling 
of cricket but of England and an English summer. Even old 
Nyren himself could hardly make us breathe more genuinely 
the English airs of “‘ that noble green” of Broad-halfpenny 
and of the noble ale that was drunk there. Mr. Cardus is 
equally at home on a southern county cricket field dozing tran- 
quilly in the sun, with the gentle sounds of hay-making in the 
distance, or among the factory chimneys that look down on the 
grounds of his own Lancashire. 

He combines two qualifications which are rare among writers 
on games or, indeed, on any other subject. He has the technical 
knowledge not merely of the watcher of many matches, but of 
one who was a bowler himself ; he can write learnedly enough, 
when he has a mind to it, of the in-swinger and the two-eyed 
stance. He has, further, something of the vision and emotions 
of a poet and is not afraid of giving them a free rein. ‘The more 
staid of his readers may think that it is too free. He has some 
of the defects of his qualities, and it may be that he is now and 
again too lyrical and loses himself a little in his own exuberance, 
but he feels the excitement and romance of his game so intensely 
that he can make us come very near to tears, and that is a great 
gift. 

Much has been written of the history and evolution of 
cricket, and Mr. Cardus deals with them briefly. He writes 
of the game chiefly as he knows it himself. He naturally illus- 
trates what he has to say by reference to the great cricketing 
figures, but he never forgets that first-class cricket is but a part 
of the whole, that the very heart and nucleus of cricket is the 
village green, and that the game would be but a poor thing 
were it not for the small boys whose wickets are coats and who 
toss for innings “ round or flat” with the only bat. In telling 
of the deeds of hevoes he has chosen wisely those of his own 
period, from the Spooner and Maclaren, Lockwood and Richard- 
son of his adoring boyhood to those, a little dwarfed in stature, 
whom he admires more critically to-day. One figure there is, 
belonging both to the beginning and end of his period, that of 
the perennial Rhodes, bowling, bowl ng, bowling, keeping the 
batsman playing for ever and ever. It is a pity that one with 
a real genius for hero-worship was rather too young for W. G., 
but by his power of imagination and by sitting attentive at the 
feet of his elders he has evolved a worthy and a living picture 
of him. 

One of the best chapters in the book is that on the spirit 
of the game, and here Mr. Cardus is vigorous and downright 
in his likes and dislikes. He hates those who talk unctuous 
platitudes about the moral splendours of cricket, and wants to 
clear the public mind of cant on this subject. He likes men to 
play fair, but he pays cricketers the compliment of expecting 
them to do so without being praised for it, and sees no reason 
to think that the players of other games do not play just as 
“cleanly.” He has a poor opinion—and I love him for this— 
of that seedy old commonplace, “‘ May the best side win,” 
unless with the corollary that Lancashire is the best side. He 
likes men to want to win with their whole souls and sometimes 
even with a flash of temper. His sympathy goes out to George 
Hirst, who said to a brother Yorkshireman who had missed 
the maker of a hundred before he had scored, ‘‘ Ah Ted, thou 
art a reight foo-il.” It is the north country will to victory 
that is nearest his heart because it has a touch of humour, which 
he finds missing in the stark hostility of the Australian fighters. 
He joyfully recalls of the Lancashire men in A. N. Hornby’s 
day, travelling westward and plotting how to “ diddle out ” 
W. G., knowing that in “‘ the Old Man ” they had a worthy foe 
who would enjoy the battle. In short, Mr. Cardus loves a 
humorous cunning in a cricketer, since “‘ without humour at 
its base somewhere cricket could never have been the national 
game of England.” 

I have not room to quote all I should like, but one thing 
I must quote, the words of an old Yorkshire fast bowler, who 
was broken in one match by W. G.: 


““T went to Lord’s, and I can see misen goin’ to t’ground yet, all on a 
sunny mornin’. When I come to t’gates at t’main entrance, a hansom 
cab drove up and The Doctor he got out. He were dressed in navy 
blue clothes, I think, and he looked as big as Goliath. Before t’match 
began he comes into our dressin’-room and says to our Captain: ‘So 
you’ve got a new fast bowler,eh?’ And t’skipper says, in a loud voice, 
o as to encourage me, for I was only a young ’un: ‘ Ay, Doctor, he 
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can send ’em down!’ ‘All right,’ replies the Old Man, * I’ll have a 
look at him.’ And, by gum, ’e did! When t’Gentlemen batted I 
bowled at him for all I was worth. And t’faster I bowled th. more 
he cracked me. Hey, but he did and all! All over the field he . acked 
me ; he cut me into ribbins. He broke mi heart, and when I gui back 
to my hotel I couldn’t eat mi dinner. I went to mi room, took uff mj 
boots, and let mi feet cool on t’oilcloth. Then I got into b: | and 
cried like a babby.”’ 


How good that is, and how the navy blue clothes a: | the 
oilcloth make it ring true ! BERNARD Darwi 


Tashkent, by Alexander Neverov. (Gollancz, 6s.) 
THE cause and plight of little children make an irresistible 


: : peal 
to most people, and therefore this deeply moving story of the welye 
year old peasant boy, Mishka, during the famine in Russia i> ig2y, 


easily arouses our interest and sympathy from beginning to end The 


tale is this. There is no food left in Mishka’s native village. eport 
says that bread is cheap and in plenty in Tashkent, a place about 
1,300 miles away, and a dash is -being made in that direction y the 
famished moujiks. Mishka’s father has already died from star: ition, 


and his mother and younger brothers are beginning to succum , and 
he himself is literally tortured by hunger. But he is sturdy, and deter- 
mined as head of the home to provide food somehow, for his 


mily, 
and he starts on that long journey without permit or passport. He js 
buoyed up with a courage which no difficulties or impossibilit +s can 
break. We accompany him on this journey and are confronte.: with 
bare and uncompromising facts which give a terrible picture © what 
thousands are suffering in that stricken region. We see the © sh of 
the moujiks for the trains, the fightings to get on them, som: -here, 
somehow, the despair on the faces of those who are left behi: 4, the 
huddled crowds waiting interminably for the long-delayed next trains. 
death in their very midst. Mishka, boyish and roguish, with the 
charm and characteristics of childhood, keeps his head, accepting all 
that happens with that strange Russian fatalism of which I saw so 
much among the Russian refugees in Poland who fled from the ‘errors 


of the Civil War, from the ravages of famine and typhus and all the ills 
of which most of us in England have no conception. Mishka is but a 
typical instance of the children, boys and girls alike, who shouldered 
their responsibilities even as grown-up people do, and who displayed 
an astonishing resourcefulness and heroism. There is no straining 
after effect in this wonderful little book, but the truthfulness of it is 
all the more convincing and the situations it presents are all the more 
dramatic because of its directness and simplicity. Once read it could 
never be forgotten. For me the name of Tashkent will always conjure 
up ‘‘a place where the water is cold and clear and where you can see 
deep down into it, and where bread is cheap and where you can walk a 
whole day and see gardens, gardens, gardens the whole time.” And 
it will mean something more too—the goal of hope attained by fearless- 
ness in spite of all adverse circumstances. | BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


Corduroy, by Adrian Bell. (Cobden Sanderson, 7s. 6d.) 

HERE is a delightful book, wholly devoid of plot, which is simply 
the narrative of a young man’s pupilage upon a Suffolk farm. Mr. 
Adrian Bell writes so pleasantly and sympathetically of this life which he 
knows that the reader follows him with complete absorption as he 
extracts the wisdom in practical farming shown by the Colvilles, the 
farmer family of his tale. Through his eyes we see the farmer mind 
at work, realise its abstractions and its responsibilities. He comes 
to the country with the clear observation of a townsman and. sees and 
describes charmingly for us those important masses of detail which 
make up the round of the day’s work on a farm ; little things in them- 
selves, commonplaces to the countryman, but unrealised mysteries 
to the town folk. He does not chronicle for us simply the dull routine 
of labour, but the quickening, underlying process of mind, the reaction 
of the countryman to his all-absorbing interest, his land. Many books 


have been written with a farm background, but Corduroy deals rather 
with the spirit of farming and owes its singular charm to the fact that 
its author 1s able to draw for us a very finely detailed study of a ‘ypical 
yeoman farmer family and their life as it was a few years ago, vefore 


the depression in agriculture brought ruin to thousands of the — pe. 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6: ) 





Castle Gay, by John Buchan. 


MR. BUCHAN at his best is right at the top of his particula’ tree ; 
at his second best, as in the present book, he is higher in its br aches 
thai most of his contemporaries can climb. Personally, I am de  <hted 
when he sets the scene of a tale in Scotland, as he has here, a: 1 the 
machinations of the ‘“ Evallonians,’’ Monarchist and Repu iican, 
which might have bored me in Evallonia, a kingdom too near Ri tania 
to be my choice for the change and relaxation I expect of travellir with 
Mr. Buchan, only provide him here with material for excii nent. 
As he reminds us in a foreword, we have met Dougal, Jaikie, © 10 18 
the “junior lead” in this story, and Mr. Dickson McCunn__ fore 
in the pages of his early success, ‘‘ Huntingtower.”” From a :  tling 


description of a Rugby match between Scotland and the ‘‘ Kang» 0s, 


in which Jaikie reappears as a three-quarter playing for the t mer, 
Mr. Buchan leads us willing captives into the society of the reat 
Thomas Carlyle Craw, newspaper magnate, and then proce: 5 to 
show us how the plots and counterplots of Evallonia are threa ning 


his peace and how our three friends, with Jaikie in the asce ‘ant, 
circumvent them. If the conduct both of the wicked and the \ -rely 
tiresome does seem at times to be too obligingly absurd, we wi gly 
shut our eyes to that for the sake of the story and the sake of th_ hills 
and heather Mr. Buchan describes so well, and for such gems this 
summing up of Mr. Craw’s activities : ‘‘ He took the hand of the .alf- 
educated and made them believe that he was leading them to the ner 
courts of wisdom,” or to be told of Dickson that he held ‘‘ that @ ‘aint 
smell of paraffin was part of the amenities of a country house.” »- 
A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

Tue STORY oF LAMBETH PaLace, by Dorothy Gardiner (Cons‘able, 
15s.); THE EnciisH PLoucu, by J. B. Passmore (Oxford University 
Press, 7s. 6d.). Fiction.—Down THE Sky, by E. V. Lucas (Methuen, 7s. 64.); 
Tue Day or SmaLL Tuincs, by O. Douglas (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.); Tue AvuTocracy oF Mr, Parnam, by H. G. Wells (Heine 
mann, 7s. 6d.). 
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NOISE IN AIRCRAFT 





[IE NEW PUSS MOTH WITH GIPSY III ENGINE. 


he type recently ordered by the Prince of Wales. 
e pipe from the exhaust runs underneath the feet of the passengers. 


HE National Physical Laboratory 
has been carrying out experiments 
with the objects of measuring the 
amount of noise in the cabins of 
aircraft and of discovering means 
reducing it. It has found that there 
is an extremely rapid increase of noise 
with increase of speed, and that the 
volume of noise which attacks the traveller 
in an aeroplane may be about 1,000 
times that which attacks him in a rail- 
way train. It is particularly unfortunate 
that, in giving this figure in its Annual 
Report, the National Physical Laboratory 
does not specify the type of machine in 
which the measurements were made. For 
it is certain that it must refer only to large 
multi-engined aircraft, and not to cabin 
light aeroplanes. In light aeroplanes there 
have recently been notable developments 
in the reduction of noise, and in some of 
the latest machines, so far as may be judged 
by approximate observations, the noise is 
now about the same as in the average railway 
train. 

It is the light aeroplane constructors 
who are leading the way in noise reduction, 
while the manufacturers of the larger 
commercial machines seem scarcely to be 
aware that their aircraft are noisy. Apart 
from the new Handley-Page forty-passenger 
air liners, most of the large machines 
working on the British lines, unlike some 
of those working on the German and Dutch 
lines, are much more noisy than the 
machines of ten years ago. ‘The forty- 
passenger aircraft are the first ones which 
suggest that the problems of noise reduction 
have been intelligently tackled 
in large machines. But in light 
aeroplanes the improvement has 
been rapid, and to-day it is 
possible for £1,000 to buy an 
aeroplane seating three in an 

iclosed cabin in which one can 
talk without having to shout. 

In light aeroplanes like the 

tandard Moth, the Avian and 
he Bluebird, the noise of engine 
and air screw is never so loud as 
o be unbearable, and it must 
confessed that it almost 
aches that point in some of 
ie three-engined aircraft. But 
therto, even in light aero- 
anes, conversation has not 
-en possible without a speaking 
be. Cabin machines seemed 
» be, on the whole, more noisy 
1an open ones, although it was 
ossible to shout brief remarks 
» a fellow-passenger. Now, 
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Showing the mounting in the puss moth. i 
by the boxes, which can be seen at the base of the engine. 


Showing how 


however, one apparently superficial tech- 
nical development in engine design has 
altered the whole situation and enabled 
aircraft to be built which can no longer 
be called uncomfortably noisy. This 
development is the inverted engine. 

The old type of engine, with the 
cylinders standing up from the crank case 
as in a motor car, necessitated the exhaust 
pipe from the cylinder heads passing close 
to the heads of the pilot and passenger. 
Moreover, any mechanical noises in the 
valve gear, since they emanated from the 
same level as the ears of the occupants of 
the aircraft, were excruciatingly audible. 
And no matter what “silencers’’ were 
fitted, the sounds of exhaust and valve gear 
could not be muffled. The idea of inverting 
the engine and of making the cylinders 
hang down from the crank case, instead of 
sprouting up from it, originated from the 
efforts to give the pilot a better view. With 
an inverted engine in the nose of an aero- 
plane it is possible to slope the nose down 
so that the pilot can see much more of the 
ground in front than when the engine 
cylinders and their cowling come immedi- 
ately in front of his eyes. 

It was not until the inverted engines 
were coming into use that it was realised 
that they possessed other advantages, and 
especially that of reducing the amount of 
noise reaching the occupants of the aircraft. 
The heads of the cylinders are about on a 
level with the aircraft occupants’ feet and 
the exhaust pipe runs underneath the cabin. 
The valve gear also is low down, and the 
clatter from it tends to be carried away 





THE INVERTED GIPSY ENGINE. 


The valve gear is enclosed 


A STANDARD OPEN TYPE OF AEROPLANE. 
The exhaust pipe comes from the engine at about the level of the 
occupants’ heads, and runs close to them along the fuselage: 


underneath the machine by the slipstream. 
In the Puss Moth with the Gipsy III 
engine, the type that the Prince of Wales 
has just ordered, the valve gear is enclosed 
and runs within a special casing. The 
result is that the cabin of the Puss Moth 
is sufficiently silent to make normal con- 
versation possible. 

I have only had the opportunity of 
flying for a short distance in a Puss Moth, 
but the experience was sufficient to convince 
me that this is the first quiet light aeroplane. 
It has been claimed of many aeroplanes 
that they are “‘ silent,’ but usually the 
claim is a gross exaggeration of the kind 
to which aviation enthusiasts are much 
too prone. 

The Puss Moth is not silent, but 
it is the nearest thing to a silent aeroplane 
that has yet appeared. It does not crash 
through the air, it slips through the air, 
and it provides the most restful form of 
travel that can be imagined. If it fulfils 
its promise in the hands of private owners 
and exhibits no unexpected vices, it will 
take its place as the aeronautical Bentley, 
the machine that everybody wants to 
possess. One must salute the Puss Moth 
as the apex of virtuosity in light aeroplane 
design. 


FLYING INSTRUCTION 


N ingenious machine which enables 
A a person actually to fly an aeroplane 
while he is seated on the ground was 
demonstrated by Shell-Mex the other day 
at the Savoy. It consists in a 
model aeroplane mounted in a 
wind tunnel in such a way that 
it is free to rise and descend, 
to turn and bank and to put its 
nose up and down. ‘The per- 
son using the machine sits at a 
set of full-size controls with 
the model in its wind tunnel 
just in front of him. When he 
opens a “throttle”? which is 
beside him the air flows past 
the model and it rises, being 
meanwhile fully controllable 
by the ordinary movements of 
stick and rudder bar. The model 
is actually flying and is actually 
controlled by the person using 
the machine. The only differ- 
ences are scale differences and 
the limitations in its powers of 
manceuvre prescribed by the 
system of mounting the model. 
The machine gives a clearer idea 
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of flying and the use of the controls than any other instrument 
of the kind. It should be of value to the novice and should 
reduce the amount of time he takes to master the elementary 
facts about piloting an aeroplane. The machine is fascinating 
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to use, and the many well known pilots who tried it at the 
Savoy obtained a great deal of amusement from it. It should 
be an asset to any flying school. 

OLIVER STEWART. 





AT THE THEATRE 


A GREAT SHAKESPEAREAN 


RITING a good many years ago, Mr. James 
Agate told an amusing story which threw a good 
deal of light upon the art of acting and Sir Frank 
Benson’s title to be claimed as an intellectual 
actor. It appeared that when Mr. Agate was a 
boy he read a criticism of Benson’s Richard II which appeared 
in the Manchester Guardian over the initials ‘‘ C. E. M.,”’ which, 
as all the world now knows, stood for Charles Edward Montague. 
Many good judges have hailed this piece of criticism to be, on 
the whole, the most notable ever written. It contains, among 
other things, the famous definition of art, beginning: “* But 
what 7s an artist? what, exactly, is it in a man that makes an 
artist of him?” But that is not the immediate point. The 
point is that Montague analysed Benson’s Richard at enormous 
length. Never before, it seemed, had actor been so perfectly 
hand-in-glove with his dramatist. Never before had a character 
been so eked out and fulfilled. Never before had the conscious 
zstheticism which is Richard’s note been so manifestly pre- 
sented. Then came this significant passage : 
There was just one point—perhaps it was a mere slip—at which 
Mr. Benson seemed to us to fail. In the beginning of the scene at 
Pomfret what one may call the artistic heroism of this man, so craven 
in everything but art, reaches its climax. Ruined, weary, with death 
waiting in the next room, he is shown still toiling at the attainment 
of a perfect, because perfectly expressed, apprehension of such flat 
dregs as are left him of life, still following passionately on the old quest 
of the ideal word, the unique image, the one perfect way of saying the 
one thing. “‘I cannot do it; yet I'll hammer it out.’? Everybody 
knows that cry of the artist wrestling with the angel in the dark for 
the word it will not give, of Balzac “ plying the pick for dear life, like 
an entombed miner,” of our own Stevenson, of Flaubert “sick, irritated, 
the prey a thousand times a day of cruel pain,”’ but “ continuing my labour 
like a true working man, who, with sleeves turned up, in the sweat of 
his brow, beats away at his anvil, whether it rain ox blow, hail or thunder.”’ 
That ‘‘ yet I’ll hammer it out’ is the gem of the whole passage, yet on 
Saturday Mr. Benson, by some strange mischance, left the words 
clean out. 
Careful readers of Montague’s criticism will note that four 
times the critic insists on certain misgivings tugging at the 
skirts of his appreciation of Benson’s genius. ‘Twice he refers 
to a possible slip, and there are also the little clauses, “‘ if we 
understood him rightly’ and “ by some strange mischance.” 
But now hear the sequel, and remember, please, that all this 
happened a very long time ago. Mr. Agate wrote: ‘‘ With 
this wonderful piece of criticism in my ears, and being not 
more than twenty at the time, I went to see the King Richard 
the Second of Mr. Benson, as he then was. Trembling with 
excitement, I persisted with stage door-keepers until, after the 
fourth act, they let me into Richard’s presence. To whom 
I reeled off as much as I could remember of the famous criticism, 
winding up with the eager question as to whether the omission 
of the significant line was accidental or not. Mr. Benson 
heard me out with the greatest politeness, and then proceeded 
to teach me my first lesson in a proper understanding of the 
actor as conscious visionary and subconscious charlatan. Mr. 
Benson said it had never occurred to him to think of the King 
in the wonderful light in which my critical friend presented 
him. He had never thought of the unhappy monarch in any 
esthetic or self-conscious connection whatever. He had never 
regarded him as a poseur. Rather had he viewed him. . . 
I forget now in exactly what light Mr. Benson professed to view 
his own creation; there was, if I remember rightly, some 
question of Gibbon and the Decline and Fall. I was too much 
overwhelmed to grasp any alternative theory. In reply to 
my further question as to the omission of the famous line, the 
actor confessed that he did not attach importance to these 
particular words, and that he left them out intentionally ! 
I went back to my seat and had a practical verification of this 
non-attaching of importance to what the finest critics had 
proclaimed to be the essential line. The words were again 
omitted. Then either to make amends, or for sheer plaguing’s 
sake, Mr. Benson recovered the missing line and pitchforked 
it gratuitously and even wittily into the text at a place where 
the insertion did not make too great a hash of the sense. 
I have been studying how I may compare: 
This prison where I live unto the world : 
And for because the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myself, 
I cannot do it; yet J’ll hammer it out, 


is the passage in which occurred Mr. Benson’s sin of omissi 
The honours of reparation were given to the passage: 
Music do I hear ? 
Ha, ha! keep time. How sour sweet music is 
When time is broke and no proportion kept ! 
fet Pll hammer it out. 
So is it in the music of men’s lives.” 

I regard this as entirely the loveliest story ever told y 
anybody about any actor, lovelier even than the famous one abo :t 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Poel. “I wish,” said Mr. Poel to \\ «. 
Shaw after he had given his magnificent performance of Keegy 1 
in “John Bull’s Other Island,” ‘I wish you would tell 
what the part means.” 'To which Mr. Shaw replied: ‘“ } ,, 
by Gad. Not bloomin’ likely. If you understood the p::t 
you wouldn’t be able to play it. Keep on as you are!” | 
is curious and significant that in Sir Frank Benson’s recen:\y 
published My Memoirs there is, unless I read it too hurried 
no mention whatever of Montague, who of all dramatic critics 
did most to place Sir Frank Benson where he is. I will even 
go so far as to say that it was the moral support of the 
Manchester Guardian, and that support alone, which made 
the Benson seasons feasible in Manchester. But Sir Frank 
is no exception to all the actors, who have ever since time 
began scorned the base degrees by which they have 
ascended. 

It was Mr. Maurice Baring who once wrote that the nature 
of the art of Sarah Bernhardt would, after she had passed away, 
become one of the permanent guesses of mankind. The 
extraordinary thing about Sir Frank Benson is that while he 
is still with us any judgment about his art still seems to be a 
matter of guesswork and always has been. I remember how, 
as a small boy of eleven, my first visit to the play was with a 
massed school-excursion to “As You Like It.” Sir Frank 
was the Orlando, and I will confess that his forbidding 
Dantesque mask was not that which my precocious imaginings 
had given to Shakespeare’s ideal lover. Shall I confess, too, 
that the Rosalind of the occasion was a trifle more waspish 
than I had childishly expected? But before the afternoon 
was over the pair had entirely captured imagination. ‘lo 
which, of course, the proper answer is that to a child paying 
his first visit to the theatre, not even to-day’s popular favourites, 
Mr. Blank and Miss Dash, could fail. Benson was an enormous 
success as Caliban, in which I remember he hung from a tre 
by the toes. That, again, is not a part in which failure is easy. 
But now I come to this important thing, that he continucd 
to impress me as I grew older. Even after I had become 
acquainted with Irving and Coquelin and the great of those 
days, I was still enormously impressed by Benson’s Henry ’, 
which seemed to make nonsense of the handsome efforts if 
Lewis Waller; by his Hamlet, which seemed to me bet: r 
than Forbes - Robertson’s because completer ; by his M: °- 
beth, which I still think the finest I have ever see ; 
by his Lear, certain things in which I shall never f 
get; by his Malvolio, which fell little short of geniu ; 
and most of all by his Coriolanus, which was superb fr 
beginning to end. Only a year or two ago I went to see t 
actor again in Hamlet, and though one would be lenient 
the great when they have passed the utmost of their powe 
I must still say that I saw hardly any evidence to support a 
theory of greatness. Surely, every old lion must have mome: 
to remind you that he is the king of beasts, and surely ev« 
great actor should have flashes which bring back his past. ‘T 
curious thing about Sir Frank is that no critic has ever willing ° 
accepted him as a great actor. Yet there has not been a: 
time at which Montague, Monkhouse and Agate have not be: 
willing to go to the stake rather than forswear allegiance to 01 
who of all actors has stirred them, perhaps, the most. Possib 
northern critics have confounded Benson’s work for Shake 
peare with Benson’s powers as an actor. As to the work the: 
can be no doubt, just as there can be no doubt that since Irving’ 
knighthood Benson’s has, in the world of the theatre, been th 
most deserved. But the acting part of the business still remain: 
““wropt in mystery,” and the present book fof Memoirs does 
nothing to lift the veil. It is lively and entertaining and good 
fun. But that is all. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SMUGGLING IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir—Mr. Rolles Biddle, in his letter about 
smuggling, recalls to my memory the stories 
told me by an old Sussex man. His father 
was a Preventive Man, who was hand in glove 
with the Cuckmere smugglers, and when a 
big “crop” was being run his father would 
be suddenly taken very ill and not be able to 
go out with the other Preventive Men and 
Riding Officers. For this service the smugglers 
would always bring him a tub of brandy, 
which was hidden in a secret hiding place 
under the kitchen floor. This man used to 
tell a delightful story to prove that the descen- 
dants of the smugglers were at heart just as 
great smugglers as their grandfathers. “‘ It 
was n their blood,” he declared. ‘ Well, 
once : schooner came on shore during a gale 
but c d not break up. It had a cargo of sacks 
full «° something that roused the curiosity 
of th: Seaford men. The wreck was guarded 
so t! xy could not satisfy their curiosity, and 
get « share of the spoil. But one night the 
guar’ slept, and in the darkness the curious 
men came to the wreck and hastily carried 
off te damp sacks. They got them on the 
beac and slit them open, and found only 
soot For days the dirt and blackness of 
soot lung to them, but, of course, they knew 
noth ig about the affair.” Another time a 
wrec carried a cargo of hams which were 
all | ullaged’ in one night, and for weeks 
after vards the local constables would enter 
any house from which came the smell of 
cook ng ham and seize the ill-gotten food. 


“Bi -,” added the old man, “‘ the constables 
mus have eaten the hams, for they never 
reac .ed the owner of the wreck!” According 


to tais old man, the parson of those days 
was a great smuggler and wrecker, and once 
whe: a wreck came on shore during evening 
service and the whole congregation rose from 
thei: seats and started to rush out, the parson 
shut his book and cried, ‘‘ Boys, boys, let us 
all start fair!” This particular parson was 
a great smuggler of lace and silk, and once 
when the Preventive Men were out to secure 
a good haul, they met a funeral coming over 
the downs, the parson walking slowly in front 
and the mourners following behind. Of course, 
the Preventive Men let the funeral pass, quite 
unwitting that the coffin contained a quantity 
of lace and silk. ‘‘ And they never knew.” 
It was all got safely away. At one time there 
were three hundred warrants out between 
Eastbourne and Seaford for men wanted for 
smuggling and letter carrying for the Jacobites. 
It was said that sailors and officers of ships 
passing to and fro up and down the Channel 


relics of some ship lured to her doom on the 
sharp rocks of the reefs nearer Cuckmere 
more than a century ago. He said that at 
low spring tides he often found such things, 
especially after a storm.--PHILLIPPA FRANCKLYN. 


A TUDOR LUTYENS ? 

To THE EDITorR. 
Sir,—The chequered effect aimed at by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens in his Grosvenor Housing 
Estate buildings, and illustrated in your issue 
of July 11th, has a medizval prototype in 
the church tower of Wheatacre All Saints’, 
near Beccles, though the pattern at Wheatacre 
lacks that key relation to the windows which 
knits Sir Edwin’s design together. The date 
of the tower appears to be late fifteenth century. 
From its summit a splendid panorama can be 
had over the River Waveney both south and 
north, for Wheatacre is on that peninsula 
of Norfolk which is bounded on three sides 
by Suffolk. Being rather remote, the church 
is not as well known as it deserves to be. 
The west doorway and window are carried 
out in skilfully moulded brick, and there are 
other interesting features. The general effect 
is of a chessboard all over the tower, but the 
careful observer will note that in the upper 
portion this effect is obtained while using 
fewer squares of laboriously squared flint 
and more of brick. In the neighbouring 
parish of Haddiscoe the fifteenth century 
parapet of the earlier round tower is covered 
with alternate squares of flint and _ stone. 
Can any of your readers give me other instances 
of brick and flint squares? Also, if Sir Edwin 
Lutyens “‘ had the cheek ” to put up chequered 
buildings in London, may I “‘ have the cheek ”’ 
to ask your readers to help stop a chequered 
building from falling down here? A recent 
gale brought down the south-west pinnacle 
(notice some smashed stonework on the ground). 
To put this back and make everything safe 
will (our architect estimates) cost {£150—a 
burdensome amount for a parish of 150 farm 
labourers !—J. G. Waker, Vicar of Aldeby 
with Wheatacre. 


OLD MAPS AND PEWTER. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—I am sending you rather a nice little 
‘* still life.”’ It was taken at the exhibition of 
Old Maps and Pewter at the Mansard Gallery, 
but seems to me to be worth reproduction on 
its own merits. It shows an early map of 
Cornwall by Janson, circa 1652, embellished 
with the coats-of-arms of various nobles of 
the duchy and with decorative cartouches, 
and is in the original 
colouring. The pewter 
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iyed specially to be protected from the 
sussex Shags,’’ who were considered the 
st notorious wreckers along the coast of 
gland. This old man was a_ prawner, 
a: 1 once when I was talking to him he showed 
1: two spade guineas that he had scooped 
with his prawning “lade” that morning, 


trj 3 


tw} 


(from left to right) is 
as follows : English half- 
pint drinking cup (circa 
1810), English baluster 
measure (circa 1750), 
English quarter and half 
gill double measure 
(circa 1800), English 
sugar caster (circa 1790), 
and Rhenish lidded 
flagon (circa 1730).— 
Curius CROWE. 


*€ SMALL - SCALE 
PHEASANT 
REARING.” 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—In your issue of 
August 17th, 1929, you 
published an interesting 
and instructive article on 
Small - Scale Pheasant 
Rearing by Major 
Pollard. There is one 
point, however, which 
to me is not quite clea., 
and perhaps you can 
enlighten me. A formula 
is given for ‘‘ dope” 
to be added “in the 
proportion of a table- 
spoonful to each coop of 
ten to twelve chicks,” 
but it does not state if 
this is to be a tablespoonful daily or during 
the whole period that the poultry mash is used 
I shall be very glad to hear from you on the 

subject—H. Tu.ty. 

[The compensator or ‘‘ dope’”’ referred 
to is as follows : Eight parts by weight of dried 
yeast (Messrs. Midgely, Pudsey, Lancs), four 





THE CHEQUERED CHURCH. 


parts calcium lactate, one part dibasic potassium 
phosphate (Messrs. Griffin, Portugal Street, 
Kingsway), four parts by liquid measure cod 
liver oil (Messrs. Parke Davis, Beak Street, 
Regent Street). The dry ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed and the oil added and kneaded 
in. A dry friable mixture which keeps indefin- 
itely results. It should be added to the mash in 
the proportion of a tablespoonful per day to 
each coop of twelve chicks as long as mash is 
used. The proportion can be reduced slightly 
if the season is warm, sunny and favour- 
able. The proportion needed for poultry is 
about half that required for pheasants, and 
guinea fowl appear to thrive on an allowance 
half-way between the two doses. Excess is 
not apparently harmful, and the cost is so small 
a matter compared with ordinary overhead 
charges for feed that the saving in casualties 
is out of all proportion to the expense. It works 
out between twopence and threepence a bird 
in quantity. The purpose of the dope is to 
compensate for any possible vitamin and 
mineral shortages in the diet and largely render 
the rearer independent of the weather factors 
of lack of sunlight and young sprouting plant 
life.—Eb.] 


THE FOOD OF THE PEREGRINE 
FALCON: FEW GROUSE TAKEN. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—That magnificent bird the peregrine 
falcon has got such a bad reputation among 
game preservers and gamekeepers as a wholesale 
destroyer of red grouse that it is shot on sight 
or trapped almost to extermination in many 
districts. It may be news to them to learn 
that the investigations of Mr. R. H. Brown 
on the remains found in six peregrines’ eyries 
in Cumberland showed that grouse formed 
a very low average, viz., a mere 9.76 per cent. 
This average is the total for game birds, for 
no remains of pheasant, partridge, woodcock, 
snipe or duck were found at any time in these 
six eyries. Of a 215 total head, 104 consisted 
of pigeons of all sorts, or 48.37 per cent., 
of which only 16.15 per cent. were homing 
pigeons, or 7.9 per cent. of the total food 
remains. Mr. R. H. Brown’s finds in these 
six eyries were as follows: Sixty-two pigeons 
of all kinds except wood-pigeons and homing 
pigeons, of which the totals were twenty-five 
wood and seventeen homers. Of the latter, 
five were found in one day in one eyrie and 
four in one day in another. On only eight 
days were the remains of homing pigeons 
found in the eyries. There were twenty-two 
song thrushes and twenty-one grouse, and 
the remains of thirteen starlings were found, 
including five in one day. Eight meadow 
pipits were found, and also eight golden plover. 
The eight golden plover are of interest in 
view of the fact that a well known nature 
writer asserts that the peregrine cannot catch 
them. In my humble opinion the peregrine 
has the speed of any bird except, perhaps, the 
swift and the Merganser duck. Blackbirds and 
rooks occurred seven times each, with redwings 
six times and mniissel-thrushes four times. 
Fieldfares and greenfinches were among the 
remains twice only, and the following species 
were represented once only: skylark, snow 
bunting, lapwing, redshank, curlew, common 
gull and, most curious of all, a buzzard. As 
the last named is a heavier bird than the 
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peregrine itself, there was probably a great 
fight—a battle royal indeed. Of animal remains 
there were three water voles and one rabbit. 
After reading these figures, perhaps the rich 
man will not order the extermination of the 
peregrine as a destroyer of his valuable game 
(9.76 per cent.), and the poor man will not 
clamour for legislation to make it an outlaw 
for destroying his equally valuable homing 
pigeons (7.9 per cent.). Great credit is due 
to Mr. R. H. Brown for his valuable investi- 
gations on the larders of this, the most glorious 
bird in Great Britain-—H. W. RosInson. 
NASTURTIUMS AND GREENFLY. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—If nasturtiums are obnoxious to greenfly, 
as your correspondent, Dr. Walter Collinge, 
alleges, they have certainly the reverse effect 
upon. black aphis. Every year the shoots and 
leaves of my climbing nasturtiums are smothered 
with this disgusting pest !—H. S. Hopson. 


THE COURTSHIP OF 
To THE EpIrTor. 

Sir,—I send you the enclosed picture of a 
phase of the courtship of the mute swan. 


SWANS. 





or THERE’S A DOUBLE BEAUTY WHENEVER A SWAN 
SWIMS ON A LAKE WITH HER DOUBLE THEREON.”’ 


These birds are so familiar to all of us in thei- 
domesticated state that it is easy to forget 
that they indulge in many attitudes and much 
posturing, as do the grebes and other birds, 
which are of as great interest as the display 
of birds less well known. It is quite interesting 
to watch a pair in the breeding season, and 
observation of swans has the great advantage 
in that there are so many on our ornamental 
waters that they are easy to observe. After 
all, we know very little about the life of even 
our commonest birds when all is said and done, 
nor the inner workings of their minds, with 
all the ‘“‘ whys” and “‘ wherefores’”’ of what 
they do !—H. Ratt Kerr. 

A WATERHEN’S NEST HIGH UP IN 

A TREE. 
To THE EDITOR 

Sir,—Not long ago, while walking by the side 
of a large pond, I came across an interesting 
illustration of a bird’s divergence from the 
usual habit of its kind. On a forked bough of a 
fir tree, at a height of about ten feet from the 
ground, was a large nest that, quite obviously, 
had been made by waterhens. Conclusive 
evidence was provided by a piece of egg-shell 
picked up from the ground beneath. Being 
curious to know more about the nest and its 
one-time occupants, I had a word with a 
labourer whose cottage stands only a few yards 
from the water’s edge. He told me that, last 
summer, he often saw a waterhen going to and 
leaving the nest. The bird reached the nest 
by running up the tree-trunk, its wings expanded 
and beating as it did so. When coming down, 
it always flew. I was much interested to know 
how the young birds reached the ground in 
safety. My informant declared that he had 
seen two of them run down the tree-trunk 
in the wake of one of the parents ; but he did 
not think that they returned to the nest. He 
was of the opinion that, once having reached 
the water, the youngsters were taken by their 
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parents to a dense reed-bed that fringed one 
side of a small island, and that it was here 
they made their roosting place. Other instances 
are known in which waterhens and wild duck 
have nested high up in trees; but not many 
such cases have come under my personal observa- 
tion. A friend tells me that, several years ago. 
he found a deserted nest of a water bird, 
probably of a waterhen, quite high up in a 
tree overhanging a deep pool. A correspondent 
informs me that, near a Scottish loch, a pair 
of waterhens once made their nest on the flat 
roof of a derelict cottage—-CLirFoRD W. 
GREATOREX. 


‘“SINTELLIGENCE IN FOWL.’ 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,---Your correspondent, Daphne Steward, 
may be interested to know that colour sense 
in fowl is an attribute now definitely recognised 
by experts, and experiments are being made 
to utilise it. Last year I visited a large experi- 
mental poultry farm where I was told that by 
washing the inside of the fowl-houses with 
different colours—one blue, one pink and 
so on—a large saving in wire-netting could 
be effected, as it was possible to run several 
flocks together in an open field; each flock, 
having become accustomed to its own colour, 
would return for laying and sleeping to the 
appropriate pen. I think that some of the 
so-called stupidity of fowl is really cunning, 
as when, for instance, birds that have freely 
used a trap-door for coming and going all 
day refuse to come in when one wants to 
shut them up. My partner and I once caused 
much amusement by training some young 
birds to follow us thus: We were running 
in one section two flocks of adolescent chickens 
Buff Rocks and Wyandottes. At night we 
used to start to walk down the field together, 
each armed with a tin of corn, and then 
gradually separate, calling to our respective 
flocks, and the Buffs would attach themselves 
to me, while the Wyandottes followed my 
partner. While on the subject of fowl, some 
of your readers may find the following tip 
useful. A fortnight ago two cocks in adjoining 
pens here had a fight through the wire-netting 
and tore each other’s combs. Moody, the 
rose-comb Wyandotte (one of a pair called 
Moody and Sankey), had a number of scratches 
on his flat, nobbly comb and his wattles, 
and his neck and chest were covered with blood ; 
but after his head had been held under a cold 
tap and treated with iodine, and zinc and 
starch powder, the wounds stopped bleeding 
and did not give further trouble. But Percy, 
the Buff Rock, was in far worse condition. 
He is a large and valuable bird, and the blood 
was pouring from his comb, a very serious 
matter. He wears a tall thick ‘‘ hat” with 
bold spikes to it, and after bathing it we found 
that Moody had pecked the front spike right off. 
Bleeding stopped immediately upon compres- 
sion, but the trouble was how to keep up the 
pressure, a tourniquet being out of the question. 
Then I had a brain wave. I fastened a flat 
wire paper clip on to it with entire success, 
treating it also with iodine and powder. He 
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wore the clip serenely for two days, and then 
saved me the trouble of removing it by 
knocking it off. <A tip in two senses ! -VERA 
M. GREEN. } 


ROBIN OF THE COAL pr’ 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I send you a photograph which too, 
the other day near Wishaw. The rol had 
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‘*a CHACUN OISEAU SON NID LUI 
SEMBLE BEAU.” 


built her nest in some washers hanging in the 
store of a coal mine. There is considerable 
traffic in the store, and the bogeys conveying 
the coal from the mine run right over the 
building. In spite of the noise, the little bird 
refused to be disturbed, and it was easy to get 
near her with the camera. As the interior was 
very dark, it was doubtful whether she would sit 
still long enough to allow us to make a long 
exposure, but she sat so still that the photo- 
graph was given a one minute exposure. 
There were six eggs in the nest and I feel sure 
they were not disturbed, since the miners had 
become much interested in their visitor— 
CHARLES REID. 


AN OLD BRIGHTLINGSEA HOUSE. 


To THE EpDITor. 

Sir,—At the house known as Jacobes Hall, 
Brightlingsea, is a remarkable example ot 
fifteenth century brickwork. The house is 
timber-framed, but in an angle stands an 
octagonal stair turret of brick with cinquefoil- 
headed panels, several moulded string-courses, 
and battlements. The building’s history can 
be traced back to a deed of circa 1300. At the 
beginning of the fifteenth century the original 
Jacobes owners were succeeded by the Berriffes, 
the foremost merchant seamen of Brightlingsea 
—E. TAYLOR. 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY BRICKWORK. 
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A GESSO TABLE 


TOWE in Buckinghamshire was, in the eighteenth century, 
““a work to wonder at,” a great house that was always 
before the public eye. The changes and improvements 
in the House and gardens are recorded in a series of 
little guide books used by the visitors to a place which 
became almost a public pleasure ground. The house has a long 
history. A Sir Richard Temple, who died in 1697, had built 
for himself “* a new house with lofty and good rooms and a great 
many rooms 
of S tat e;7 
according to 


by 1742 a field-marshal. He married a fortune in Anne Halsey 
(whose father, Edmund Halsey, had built up his wealth in 
Southwark), and made Stowe the Whig centre of opposition to 
Sir Robert Walpole. He was the friend of men of letters. 
Mrs. Pendarves writes in 1739 of Cobham that ‘‘ that decayed 
carcase of his contains a spirit that is surprising,” and 
he survived her comment for ten years. A remarkable gesso 
table from Stowe which, from the crest and coroneted cypher, 
was made for 
Lord Cobham 
when a baron 





Celia Fiennes, 
but bis work 
was overlaid 
by 1s son, 
anot’:er Rich- 
ard Temple 
(167. — 1749), 
bett.* known 
as L. rd Cob- 
ham. Richard 
Ten ole, who 
serv d under 
Ma: borough 
intl ‘Flemish 
war distin- 
guis ed him- 
sel at the 
sieg of Lille 
and w 

ate 
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(1714-18), 
does credit to 
his taste for 
magnificence. 
The top is set 
out in a series 
of linked foli- 
ate C-scrolls 
centring in 
the cypher 
RC, sur- 
mounted by a 
baron’s coro- 
net and 
flanked by 
crossed laurel 
sprays. Upon 
the deep 
apron of the 
front, which 
is carved in 
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viscount, and TOP OF THE TABLE, SHOWING 


THE CYPHER OF BARON COBHAM. 


the wood with 
shells and 
scrollwork, 
appears the 
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A GESSO TABLE. Circa 1714. Height, 2ft. 9ins. ; width, 2ft. 1otins. ; depth, 1ft. 7ins. 
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SHOWING THE 


Temple crest [or] on a ducal coronet a martlet [or], surmounted 
by a coronet and flanked by laurel sprays. The legs, which are 
of unusual baluster form, with acanthus-carved enlargements, 
are connected by a yoke-shaped stretcher and finish in leaf-carved 
feet. The contrast between this bold relief of the details carved 
in the wood and the low relief gesso enrichments is extremely 
effective, as is the contrast between the worn ivory colour of the 
reliefs and the gilding. This table is the property of the Kent 
Gallery, Conduit Street. In the same collection there is a set 
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TEMPLE CREST. 


of chairs with walnut underframing having the seats anc backs 
upholstered in needlework, formerly in the State bedroom at 
Holme Lacy in Herefordshire. In the centre of the ba-k and 
seat are medallions worked, in the case of the backs, with {>ncifyl 
figure subjects representing in several examples marine ‘cities, 
Even more unusual is the needlework covering of a se‘tee of 
mahogany having cabriole legs finishing in claw and bail feet, 
where the design of the covering for back and seat closely ‘ollows 
that of a late seventeenth century Italian velvet. J. DE Serre. 


OF THE INCORPORATED TRADES 


ABERDEEN 


LTHOUGH Fynes Moryson, who travelled in Scotland 
five years before James VI succeeded to the English 
throne, observed in that country that ‘‘ there was no 
art of cookery or household stuff, but rather a rude 
neglect of both,” a later observer would notice the differ- 

ence in Scotch furniture from familiar English types, rather than 
its deficiency, and would appreciate its sturdy construction and 
racy flavour. Some chairs belonging to the Aberdeen Incorporated 
Trades, which are preserved in Trinity Hall in that city, bear 


1.—JEROME BLACK’S CHAIR. 


witness to the status of the crafts which, in the sixteenth century, 
had become legally accredited corporations with power to appoint 
their own deacons. 

These crafts not only held the monopoly of trading privileges 
as far as their own handicrafts were concerned; they also 
*“ embraced rigid supervision of the whole conduct of the indivi- 
dual, all the journeymen, servants and apprentices in the town, 
as well as the members proper, came within the jurisdiction of 
the deacons and their courts. Each craft acted as its own parochial 


2-—THOMAS CARDINE’S CHAIR. 
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3—ANDREW WATSON’S CHAIR. 1661. 


ard; and they were the so: friendly and benefit societies in 
tence.” A number of these deacons have recorded their 
mes and crafts on the backs of these official seats. ‘These 
relics were transferred from the old Trades Hall, taken down in 
1857, to the new buildings in Union Street ; and “‘ it can be well 
believed,” writes Bain, the historian, of these Aberdeen trades, 
“that the craftsmen quitted their old hall, so full of interesting 
historical associations, with feelings of deep regret. It was a 
veritable breaking away from the past, and coming as it did about 
the time that the special privileges of the craftsmen were abolished, 
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5—ALEXANDER IDLE’S CHAIR. 1679. 


COUNTRY 


4.—ALEXANDER COCKIE’S CHAIR-TABLE. 1673. 


their regret was rendered all the more sincere. When a proposal 
was made to erect a new hall, a veteran craftsman was heard 
to declare that before he would quit the building he would rather 
subscribe to have every stone of it clasped together with silver 
than give a penny to build a new place of meeting.” Unluckily 
the railway had its way, and the fine series of chairs and some 
few relics are all that remain from the old Trades Hall. 

A solid low-backed chair (Fig. 1), dated 1574, presented 
by one Jerome Black in that year, is carved with the Black arms 
in a shield (a saltire, between a crescent in base, a mullet in chief ; 




















6.--PATRICK WHYT’S CHAIR. 
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for crest a hand holding a cooper’s adze in dexter proper). In 
the 1696 inventory this chair is listed as ‘‘ Ane cheer gifted by 
Jerome Blak, couper, 1574.” The seat is boxed in, and the 
finials of the back roughly carved. A little later is the high- 
backed chair with its cresting carved with the arms of the Hammer- 
men, which is supposed to have been given by Laurens Mercer, 
who was several times deacon of his craft from 1572 to 1596. 
The main back panel is carved with the Mercer arms (on a fess 
three bezants, a mullet in base and three crosses potent in chief) 
and the initials L. M. 

In the group of chairs dated 1627, 1634, 1661, 1679 and 1690 
the tall-backed caqueteuse type is fixed, and there are the same 
angular outward-bent arms, narrow back and tall cresting. ‘The 
earliest of this group, Thomas Cardine’s chair (Fig. 2), which was 
made in 1627, has the back panel carved with Thomas Cardine’s 
arms, a boar’s head erased, the initials T. C., and the inscription, 
“Thomas Cardine Deacon convener 1627 ; in God is my trust,” 
framed in reserves carved with serrated leaves and wheels. In 
the cresting is carved the shears of his craft between the horns 
of the cresting. John Middleton’s chair (1634) is closely similar, 
but has a slightly different cresting. 

The chair given in 1661 by the Deacon of the Fleshers 
Company (Fig. 3) is supported by an arcading with cusped arches 
and shows no sign of its date except for the acanthus leaves of the 
voluted cresting. There is a pierced strapwork panel immediately 
below the main back panel. The arms of the Fleshers are carved 
on the upper portion of the back and coloured. In the centre 
panel are the arms of the Watson family (an oak tree eradicated 
in base, surmounted by a fess charged with a crescent between 
two mullets) and the initials A. W., Deacon. Watson was deacon 
when the trade was united to the other six under Dr. Guild’s 
deed of mortification for the administration of the trades hospital. 

The armchair given by Alexander Idle, shoemaker, in 1679 
(Fig. 5), has the cutting knife of his craft carved_on the back panel, 
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with his name, “I. Idle, Deacon convener 30th November 1679.” 
From Ebenezer Bain’s account of the merchant and craft guilds 
of Aberdeen we learn that Idle “‘ had a somewhat chequered 
career.” ‘The books of his trade show that at one time he must 
have carried on a fairly extensive business, but in the end of 4j 
days he entered the hospital as a beadman. ‘There is an elabora 
cusping beneath the seat rail. A chair of very similar desicn 
which was bought prior to 1696, bears the Paterson arms (a fe s ; 
in base three pelicans vulning; three mullets in chief) carved 
on the single back panel, which is surmounted by a tall cresting 
On either side of the shield are the initials W. P. 

The weavers presented a chair for their deacon in 16:4, 
which bears the arms of the trade in the upper part of the b: 
partly framed by a shaped cresting, and below their motto “ Sp. +o 
in Deo et ipse facit.”’ 

In the latest of these caqueteuses (Fig. 6) the back pane. is 
carved with the name of Patrick Whyt, hoopmaker, and _ is 
cypher, ornament has degenerated into formalism. This cir 
is mentioned in an inventory of the year 1696, where we r ad 
of ‘“‘ Ane cheer gifted by Patrick Whyt, hookmaker, Dea: 5n 
conveener, with his pictur, 1690.” Whyt was several ti 
deacon of the hammermen trade (with which the hookma!: :r 
were associated) and was also elected Deacon-convener in 16 jo, 
The shield is charged with the hammermen arms and also ‘ vo 
fishing hooks in saltire, and one in pale with the initials P. V, 
in monogram. Resembling Whyt’s chair in certain details is ne 
bearing the Guthrie arms and the initials H. G. with the w: rd 
“‘Cherurgie’’ underneath. The cresting, however, differs from 
the Whyt chair. A chair-table (Fig. 4), which is descriied 
by the historian of the Aberdeen trades as “‘an odd-looking 
chair,’ was presented by Alexander Cockie, who embellishec it 
with his arms—a cock; on a chief the sun in its splendour and a 
crescent between two mullets—and the initials A.C. The back 
folds over upon the arms and forms a table. M. I. 





EARLY HUNTING SCENES BY H. ALKEN 


HE fine hunting pic- 

tures shown herewith 

are from water-colour 

drawings by Henry 

Alken. They were 
painted in 1812, when the artist 
was twenty-eight years of age 
and represent his earliest and 
best manner, when he was cer- 
tainly under the influence of his 
uncle or father, Samuel Alken 
(there is doubt on this point), 
whose work is much less well 
known than it ought to be, and 
whose hunting scenes in par- 
ticular are excellent representa- 
tions of the sport of his time. 
Henry Alken presently adopted 
a very different style. He 
became instantly popular, and in 
the hard-riding and very go- 
ahead period of English hunt- 
ing, 1810-30—what may be 
styled the ‘‘'Tom and Jerry ”’ 
period—and for long after, his 
pictures had an immense vogue. As his popularity increased 
he played far too much to the gallery. His hunting men are 
dressed in the height of the fashion of the Regency and some- 
what later period ; the hunting scenes are obvious exaggerations ; 
the hunters are crowded together, taking fences in impossible 


“BREAKING COVER.” 





“THROWING OFF.” ping a 


ane 





proximity to one another, jump- 
ing on top of the hounds and 
generally behaving in a manner 
that would scandalise the Hunts 
of the present day. Something 
of the kind did undoubtedly take 
place during Assheton Smith’s 
and Osbaldeston’s reigns with 
the Quorn, when men rode at 
one another desperately, think- 
ing and caring very little, if at 
all, of the hounds and huntsmen. 
Alken exaggerated all these reck- 
less doings and created a quite 
wrong impression of the real 
spirit of hunting. His very 
titles indicate the style of his 
hunting scenes. “‘ Ben Tally 
Ho!” was one of the titles he 
worked under, in his earlier 
days, and his pictures are often 
thus described: ‘‘ Going along 
at a Slapping Pace,” “‘ 'Top- 
Flight of Rail,” 
‘* Swishing a Resper,” “‘Shaking 
off the Cock-tails,”’ ““ A Skurry (sic) in a Pewy Country ”—wh:-h 
are, of course, all titles which played down to the vulgar “‘ slap-u 
men about town, whether they hunted or otherwise. All + is 
was a great pity, for Henry Alken was in reality a fine artist, w 0 
could have done much better work if he had stuck to his |: t. 


“IN FULL CRY.” 
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GIANTS OF THE GARDEN 


EMURI, WITH THEIR MASSIVE SPIRES OF BLOSSOM, ARE PARTICULARLY HANDSOME PLANTED IN BOLD GROUPS IN THE HARDY 
FLOWER BORDER TO WHICH THEY ADD BEAUTY AND DIGNITY IN LATE JUNE AND EARLY JULY. 


"™4HE number of hardy plants that are of really striking 
merit and stand out from their neighbours wherever they 
are grown is not sufficiently large that the gardener can 


drained loamy soil and flourish exceedingly where a handful of 
lime or chalk is added to its rooting medium. For those who 
garden on chalk or in limy soil the eremurus is a real blessing, 


afford to neglect any of them. Yet it is in remarkably for it revels in conditions where many another desirable thing 
few gardens where one sees these outstanding plants, cannot be induced to thrive. But even where chalk is absent 


cap: ble of creating bold and picturesque effects, grown in any 
vari ty and with any freedom. Their ranks include such fine 
thin ss as the yuccas, the stately Lilium giganteum, the handsome 


the plants can be depended on to do well, and at Kew and 
elsewhere, colonies of the plant will be seen doing well in a well! 
drained bed of fairly deep loam which is neither too soft nor too 


acarthus or bear’s breech (a splendid plant for mass planting _ stiff. A cold and unyielding, badly drained soil spells death to 


in ‘ne wild garden), the graceful pampas grass, the massive- 
leaved gunneras and senecios for the waterside and, lastly, two 
rep) esentatives of the lily family, the torch lilies and the eremuri. 


Most of these call 
for intelligent planting, 
selecting a position for 
the plants so that their 
leaf beauty may be seen 
to advantage. Others 
demand less care in 
placing, as their beauty 
lies in their flowering 
rather than in their 
foliage, but, notwith- 
standing, the gardener 
should arrange his 
plantings so that the 
best possible effects 
can be obtained and so 
that their floral beauty 
will be enhanced 
rather than minimised 
or entirely lost through 
overcrowding. The 
eremuri, which rank 
among the most hand- 


some plants we have, | 


come within the latter 
group. ‘They possess 
a dignity and a stateli- 
ness of carriage which 
renders them indepen- 
dent of the common 
herd, and they should 
be used as their 
qualities deserve. 
They have been 
slow to be appreciated 
by the majority of 
gerdeners, who have, 
perhaps, been  over- 
avved by the sheer mag- 
nificence of the plants 
a: d who unconsciously 
link difficult cultivation 
Ww th the majesty of a 
p_ant’s appearance. 
‘lhe combination may 
b> true in some in- 
s ances, but it is not 
te case with the 
€ emuri, which will 
sicceed in any well 


A GROUP OF SEEDLINGS IN SHADES OF PINKISH WHITE AND YELLOW. 


the plants, and gardeners possessing such inhospitable ground 
should certainly remove at least 3ft. of the top soil, break up 
the bottom layers, incorporating some broken mortar rubble and 


filling up with good 
soil before attempting 
to grow them. They 
are plants deserving of 
a comfortable home 
and will repay a little 
care to get them well 
established. 

There is no part 
of the garden to which 
they are introduced 
where they will not 
bring both dignity and 
beauty and a sense of 
permanence, and they 
may be planted freely 
in the hardy flower 
border, in groups in 
the wild garden, in a 
bed close to the house 
under more formal sur- 
roundings, or at the 
edge of the woodland 
and shrubbery border. 
As with all other plants 
of similar habit, 
nothing improves their 
effect and their appear- 
ance more than a back- 
ground of some dark 
evergreen, such as yew 
or holly, which throws 
up the outline of the 
massive columnar 
spires and gives bold- 
ness and sharpness of 
definition to the whole 
colony. Set in a long 
bed. at the far end of 
a stretch of lawn and 
backed by a tall hedge 
of yew, a colony of 
eremuri makes a most 
impressive planting in 
late June or early July, 
and if the border 
faces west so much 
the better, for the 
effect will be increased 
as the elegant flower 
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heads are caught in the slanting rays of a setting sun. On the 
other hand, the plants do not want an exposed situation, 
for although firm and robust, they will not stand up in a 
constant battle with the wind, which in the end claims the 
victory over most things, unless stout stakes are set to them, 
and these unsightly anchorages, although very necessary some- 
times, are to:be avoided when possible. Much of the grace 
of the plant is lost when its spire of flowers is made secure to a 
stiff and erect support. Undue exposure also is resented by the 
plants in winter, and their crowns must have some shelter from 
spring frosts and protection from winter rains. 

A place among low-growing shrubs, such as rhododendrons 
and Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, with a little overhead 
shade is the ideal situation. ‘There the young crowns are protected 
from frost, and rain is prevented from lodging in the hollow cup 
formed by the closely overlapping leaves on the young stem. 
Growing out in the open border the gardener should always 
take the precaution of placing a thatch covering made of conifer 
branches over the crowns to guard against rain and frost, which 
destroy the flower bud and may split asunder the entire crown. 
A point to remember when planting is not to overcrowd the 
plants. Each should have sufficient room to develop, and 12ins. 
to 18ins. apart is not too much. In the border they are best 
given a position in the front rank, where they break up the level, 
and groups of them may be planted at intervals along the length 
of the border with low-growing shrubby things surrounding 
them as a protection. 

Planting is best done as early in the autumn as possible, 
preferably in September, so that the peculiar cartwheel of roots 
will become established before the arrival of real wintry con- 
ditions. ‘There is no doubt that to lift the roots annually has a 
beneficial effect on growth, but they must on no account be left 
too long out of the ground, as they soon become dry and wizened 
looking. Considerable care must be taken in planting on account 
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A COLONY OF THE STATELY EREMURUS ROBUSTUS IN THE 
SHRUB BORDER. 
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IN THE SUMMER GARDEN A CHARMING ASSOCIATION OF 
EREMURI AND LILIUM REGALE. 


of the rather curious root system, which resembles an octopus 
in shape with a central flat portion and thick radiating spokes 
like those of a cartwheel. These branches are rather brittle 
and should not be broken or injured if possible when planting, 
as the plant is considerably weakened. For this reason young 
roots, although they take a year or two to reach their best, are 
to be preferred for planting, rather than old and large roots, 
which move none too well. About six inches is a good depth 
to plant, but it is important to loosen the soil for at least two feet 
down and about three feet across to enable the fleshy roots to 
penetrate the subsoil easily. The roots should be allowed plenty 
of space and spread out flat in the circular hole excavated for 
them, and it is a good plan, especially where the drainage is 
doubtful, to place a flat tile, a piece of brick or an inverted flower 
pot under the central hub to prevent its sinking deeper intc the 
soil and to ensure efficient drainage. There will be little sign 
of life for at least six months until the spring when a fat bud 
of closely set leaves appears, and at this stage every precavtion 
should be taken against the attacks of slugs, which will travel 
yards to make a feast of their fresh foliage. A dressin~ of 
ashes, while quite effective, is scarcely such a formidable ba: rier 
against these marauders as a zinc collar surrounding each cr<wn. 
A dressing of weak liquid manure will encourage good gr vth 
at this time and benefit flowering later.  ~ 

There is now a wide choice of species and hybrid vari<-ies 
many of the latter providing a most excellent display at 
paratively little cost. The giant E. robustus with its tall s 
of lilac pink flowers reaching 8ft. and more is a magnificent p 
as is its white form, the handsome E. robustus Elwesianus. 
himalaicus is another beautiful white with spikes some six 
high wreathed in flower for the last 2ft. of their length. 
less tall E. Bungei is valuable for its heads of yellow | 
soms, and for its quality of flowering a week or two later 
its relatives. Another late flowerer of beautiful bronze 
buff shades is E. Warei. There are several fine hybrid: 
seedlings of E. Bungei and of E. Warei, and among them, 
named Shelford, of a bronzy yellow and buff, is good, but 
mixed seedlings in all shades of buff and yellow are every bi 
charming when grouped in large colonies in the shrubber 
the named varieties, as it is their bold and picturesque ei 
in the mass which is more important than the beauty of 
individual plant. G. C. TAYLOR. 


The Garden Editor of ‘‘Country Life” will be pleasea to 
reply to readers’ queries on gardening problems and will 
welcome correspondence of gardening interest. 





